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EDITORIAL 
PERSPECTIVE IN TRANSVERSE 


I, the preceding issue of the JouRNAL we presented a tentative 
outline of the historical perspective of parapsychology. Now we 
submit some remarks on the contemporary outlook in the field. 
Such a consideration of the current situation and its trends repre- 
sents a circumspective viligance which we think is needed to keep 
the investigations in parapsychology on a broad, progressive, and 
reliable course. Specific diagnoses and recommendations are sub- 
ject to differences of judgment, but alertness to the problems and 
concern regarding the solutions will be shared by all who have a 
responsible interest in the field. 

One of the main impressions one gets within parapsychological 
circles these days is that there is a growing peace of mind concerning 
the long-drawn-out controversy with the critics. A conviction has 
arisen, at least within the field, that it is only a matter of time 
until general science recognizes the occurrence of psi. There are 

VnO are 
active in parapsychology. The opposition itself, after clutching at 


many signs that this impression is not confined to those wl 


every straw, and not a few straw men, has become comparatively 
inarticulate. 

ut while peace, we admit, is wonderful, its real value depends 
largely upon what is made of it. It can be beset with dangers as 
well as with blessings, for the withdrawal of the enemy from the 
walls may relax a vigilance that is still essential to safety. Without 
that guarded attention which has preserved the psi inquiries through 
the perilous night in the past, experimental standards may be low- 
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ered; easy speculative theorizing may gain ascendancy over experi- 
mentation and divide parapsychology into “schools.” 

The long period of critical attack on the question of whether 
psi occurs, a period now drawing to a close, has kept the research 
worker grounded to empirical methods of inquiry, methods that 
could well endure critical analysis. This state of affairs helped 
to limit speculative interpretation as well as to encourage the use 
of careful experimental controls. The relaxation of this critical 
pressure from the outside must now inevitably have the effect of 
reducing the zeal to safeguard the experimental tests and of lifting 
the restraint formerly used in drawing conclusions and interpre- 
tations. 

There is real danger that the shift from earlier standards will 
be too great unless corrective influence from within is substituted 
for the former external pressure of the skeptics. The fact must not 
be overlooked for a moment that research in parapsychology has 
many special hazards and needs special procedural controls that are 
not called for in most other branches of science. It would, in fact, 
be a disastrous retrogression to allow experimental standards in 
parapsychology to fall to the level acceptable in general psychology. 
It would be to misunderstand the place of parapsychology in the 
general scheme of science to consider that ordinary standards of 
evidence are now sufficient. 

The fact that psi functions unconsciously and is therefore subject 
only to spontaneous occurrence and to slight experimental effects 
discoverable through statistical evaluation constitutes a very special 
complication in itself. The added fact that psi processes are em- 


bedded in the general complex functioning of the personality and 


of the organism should make it plain that, no matter what others 
think, workers within the field must be eternally watchful. Para- 
psychology has had to work out its own standards of evidence as 
well as its methods. They could not be taken over ready-made from 
other fields. This situation we shall endeavor to review in a later 
editorial. Our point now is that we shall have to continue to 
maintain the same distinctive precautions and procedures that have 
characterized the work of the past. 

The second danger which might arise if we let ourselves become 
complacent about the cessation of opposition is an even more subtle 
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one. We referred in the preceding issue to the growing emphasis on 
the rational aspect of parapsychology. More interest is being taken 
by philosophers than formerly, and there is a much bolder effort to 
discover the significance of the experimental results for mankind. 
This development is obviously something to be welcomed, but only 
if it is allowed to grow in a healthy manner. In a field in which 
research is so much more difficult than in other fields, it is that much 
easier to think and talk about it than to do it. Reflective thinking 
is likely, therefore, to run far ahead of experimental development. 
When this happens it in turn helps to reflect and emphasize the 
pedestrian slowness of the progress of research and could discourage 
many a worker who fails to keep in mind the relative values of ex- 
perimental facts and speculative hypotheses. 

Perhaps the worst consequence, and one rightly to be feared, 
is that the human desire for a comfortable theory to take the place 
of the slow-moving fact-finding research will lead to the formation 
of schools of parapsychology comparable to those that have retarded 
progress in abnormal and general psychology for more than half a 
century. It would be worth a great deal to spare parapsychology the 
tragic waste of energy caused by such herding of research workers 
into the confining stockades of untested theories. 

Such a development of schools will almost certainly come about 
in this field if theoretical differences are allowed to hold the attention 
of groups of researchers and students for an unduly long period. A 
school arises and is maintained when untestable hypotheses are en- 
dowed with more belief and significance than they deserve. The 
best insurance against the formation of schools of thought in para- 
psychology is for students of the field everywhere to set themselves 
against investing unjustified credence in untested hypotheses set up 
to explain its phenomena. It should be remembered that to give 
such credence is just another act of faith comparable to that of the 
most uncritical religious believer. No school will ever be formed 


if everyone insists that each hypothesis considered either be put to 
test or else be shelved as not yet subject to test. 


Differences of interpretation, when properly handled, may of 
course well be the beginnings of new investigations. In that case 
the question at issue can be formulated as a research problem and 
an experimental test can then be designed to solve it. Thus differ- 
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ences of viewpoint are to be welcomed as the potential budding- 
points of new researches. The factual solution to the question will 
then add to the common ground and to the general body of knowl- 
edge. 

Obviously one of the best safeguards against the bottling up of 
individual theories is the maintenance of an open exchange of 
discussion. There is not, on this side of the Atlantic—if, indeed, 
anywhere—anything like the proper utilization of available space 
in parapsychological publications for the discussion of questions, 
hypotheses, difficulties, and findings associated with psi. It is not 
enough, as we know from experience, merely to mention this fact. 
Only when the reflective student recognizes that in expressing his 
own thoughts on the problems of psi he is helping to keep the chan- 
nels of thought open for others who are less able or willing to ex- 
press themselves can this aspect of parapsychological inquiry be 
brought up to a healthy balance. Many persons hesitate to pre- 
sent divergent views because they dislike to jeopardize good rela- 


tions; but surely in this field the common interest and purpose are 
so important that much more than ordinary tolerance can be allowed 
for the discussion of differences that inevitably exist or will develop. 


All these differences in interpretation of results, we repeat, should 
be viewed either as challenges to further inquiry or, if they do not 
lend themselves to solution by any method as yet available, as not 
deserving serious, prolonged consideration. The disagreements that 
cannot be brought into the focus of active research can safely be 
left to suspended judgment and to action at a later date. 

* ¢ 6 @ 


On the research frontier itself there is another problem deserving 
serious reflection. This one too is peculiar to the current stage 
of the work on psi, but it can be better understood if again we look 
at it from a historical point of view. Parapsychology has come 
now to the point where it has developed some very complex prob- 
lems. Indeed, almost all of the original problems have now arrived 
at a complicated stage. They have become too intricate for-the 
present state of development of the psychological sciences. Gone 
are the days when one could do a simple test of telepathy. Nor 
is there any longer an easy exploration to be made with a medium; 
any that would seem worth doing would be tremendously complex. 
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Even the investigation of the seemingly objective operation of the 
dowser in the field has proved to be a difficult and involved research 
project—and so on around the whole circuit of parapsychology. 
There is little left to play at in the informal way that once was so 
common. 

This progressive complexity of the field is, of course, the result 
of a flourishing growth of method and of discovery. Accordingly, 
there is nothing to be regretted about the fact itself; rather the 
whole advance is extremely creditable to all who have contributed 
to it. But we must look also at the other consequences. It is now 
more difficult for the part-time worker to find the time, materials, 
and cooperation for his research project. This situation cuts off a 
great source of amateur and semi-amateur inquiry and, even among 
the more firmly established workers in the field, has considerably 
limited the rate of progress in the production of completed researches. 

There is another result of this growing complexity : the researches 
have become more difficult to understand. The results of the delv- 
ings of today, even though more painstakingly earned, have less 
immediate interest for the well-informed layman who has played a 
large part in sustaining the research in the past; yet the further the 
research goes and the more intricate it becomes, the smaller the 
dividends are likely to appear to him. As a matter of fact, the stale- 
mate to which the explorations of telepathy and the question of 
spirit survival have come have already robbed the research of two 
of its strongest lines of supporting interest. Only the most far- 
sighted individuals can appreciate the fact that the problems have to 


be attacked where there is leverage and that some things just nat- 
urally have to wait for their turn in science if they are to be dealt 
with competently. 


It is therefore coming about that many of those interested in 
parapsychology are not keeping up with the present advances of the 
investigation. The research worker who may be going most pene- 
tratingly into the nature of psi may appear to them to be doing 
very much the same thing over and over again. The impression 
that the research is repetitive robs the investigations of their truly 
dramatic character, and the resulting loss of interest can be in 
many ways very bad for the research worker. Even the writers 
who play an important part in interpreting the experimental results 
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for the general public find it increasingly difficult to lay hold of a 
good “story” in the slower, more technical advances that characterize 
the researches on psi in recent years. The investigator himself is 
surprised to find the impression growing that his research activity 
has now reached something of a plateau. The actual fact is that a 
plateau has been reached only in the matter of maintaining the in- 
terest that supports the field. 

There is no mistaking the trend or the lesson it involves, but 
what is the alternative? Quite evidently the world is simply not 
ready yet for the scientific pursuit of the problem of the nature of 
psi. It is not ready to support it as problems of Nature should 
be supported, with some freedom from the fluctuations of public or 
utilitarian interest.- Therefore, beyond all doubt, parapsychology 
will eventually lose even its present slender support if it continues 
to become more and more technically complicated and difficult for 
the layman to follow. The parapsychologist himself must try to 
find a solution to this problem. One solution would seem to lie in 
a broadening of the base of the research and a consideration of prob- 
lems that are less technical. 


Fortunately there are other and ample reasons for broadening 


the base of the research program besides the need for more material 
support. The research itself needs and will profit from such broad- 
ening. Witness, for example, the effect of the study of spontaneous 
cases. Even before the present trend had been noted, a number of 
workers in the field had turned back their attention to the neglected 
store of suggestive material to be found in spontaneous psi experi- 
ences. Now, as the readers of the JouRNAL know, the studies of 
these cases have been yielding material of fresh research value and 
of wider human interest, thus giving a double justification for the 
further pursuit of the program. It is clear, then, that attention 
should be given to the psi experiences encountered in all fields deal- 
ing with human and animal behavior. If parapsychology could re- 
cover only a fraction of the material of this kind which we now have 
reason to think is daily being lost for lack of interest and lack of 
awareness of its importance the field would be greatly enriched both 
in new sources of ideas and in interesting findings. 

The experimental inquiries too are being extended. Nothing has 
more helpfully varied the research program of parapsychology than 
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the recent venture into the investigation of psi in animals. Still 
other projects are in various stages of initiation or planning, await- 
ing the timing, opportunity, personnel, or other requirements ; but, 
clearly, they cannot move fast enough or be launched with sufficient 
frequency to fill the present needs. If the supporting interest of a 
lay public is to be sustained, as it simply must be, students and work- 
ers in the field will have to be fully alerted to this problem which 
has been raised by the increasing complexity of the research. It is 
not a situation that any individual inquirer can handle by himself. 

In spite of the fact that the experimental techniques involved in 
certain problems have become so advanced, the need and place for 
pioneer work in parapsychology is still as great as ever; in fact, new 
frontiers continue to open up, as the work on psi in animals will 
serve to illustrate. 

x *« *« * 

Wedged in between these two major problems of complacency 
and complexity we have been discussing in our transverse perspective 
in parapsychology today, is a third which may be the most urgent 
of all. It is the fact that there has been so comparatively little em- 
phasis on the need to discover optimum conditions for the production 
of psi. A disproportionate amount of effort has had to be put into 
the establishment of some of the cardinal facts; and consequently 
there has been dangerously little attention left to be devoted to the 
problem of how to induce psi effects experimentally. The result has 
been that extremely little is known about what to do to get results. 
The massive accumulation of data has provided valuable evidence, 
yes, but little instruction on which to rely for reproducing the effects, 
the fugitive occurrence of which has been established so many times 
over. 

Now that the bars of external resistance are being lowered and 
freer types of inquiry are becoming possible, those who want to do 
research in the field need to know, and have a right to ask of those 
who have long been working with the phenomena, how best to 
proceed in order to be assured of success. To the careful student 
of developments through the years of controversy it will come as no 
surprise that parapsychologists have been so much preoccupied with 
establishing the occurrence of psi by any means they could hit upon 
that they have not had time to formulate or standardize those means, 
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and little attention has been given to questions of subject training, 
coaching, and the art of testing in general. It would be quite wrong 
to say there has been no interest in such matters. There has, in- 
deed, been genuine interest in it in the minds of most workers; but 
it has not formerly been possible to rank this subject above other 
more immediate concerns, those that had to do with crucial issues 
that had to be decided then and there if parapsychological research 
itself was to be allowed to continue in university laboratories. 

Now that we dare approach the question of methods of getting 
the best possible demonstration from a subject, we must recognize 
the reason for the neglect of this side of the research, as well as 
the neglect itself. We will not, then, feel so culpable for being un- 
able better to tell our new inquirers how to produce the effects which 
we have at last convinced them are possible. Past history need not 
now keep the problem from being moved up to first place in the 
line of research projects. 

A need for the fresh, new orientation that a project of this kind 
would represent is shown throughout this whole transverse view of 
the field. If the majority of the active workers in parapsychology 
would concentrate on this great problem now confronting us all 
(that of learning how best to get a subject to produce psi effects ) it 
might well contribute to the solution of all three of the problems that 
have been outlined. The very realization of the magnitude of the 
job would shake any tendency to complacency as to the present status 
of parapsychology. Instead of becoming over-preoccupied in setting 
up a new orthodoxy, the more active minds would be off on the new 
pursuit, and the danger that schools of parapsychology might de- 
velop would disappear along the new trails of research. 

Likewise, the worrisome problem of the over-technicality of the 
research would be solved. On the problem of how to get some 
measure of control, of how to shake loose the inhibitions of the 
subject, of how to educate the individual to produce the best results, 
parapsychology almost has to begin anew, for this research problem 
is virtually a new one. Here the amateur explorer is almost as well 


equipped as the professional, for he can quickly enough pick up all 


the techniques which the most experienced parapsychologist has 
developed. For a subject willing to perform in tests he may need 
to go no further than himself, his family, his friends (or students, pa- 
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tients, etc.). The individual student who wants to know where 
to begin a research from a fresh angle and on the most elementary 
level of inquiry would need only to familiarize himself with suitable 
test procedures. He could then attempt to find out, with such varia- 
tions of conditions as he could provide, which ones influence the 
scoring rate. He could thus recapture to a large degree the excite- 
ment of the early days of the psi discoveries. Such a new project on 
the ways and means of controlling the demonstration of the capacity 
would be certain to draw fresh interest and widespread participation 
from the intelligent public. 

Now that liberation from controversy allows attention to be 
given to it, the best way to make up for the past neglect of this 
problem of the skillful handling of the subject is to make it cur- 


rently the major preoccupation of the research worker. In any 


event, there would be nothing to lose in trying. Every step gained 
in this investigation should throw some further light upon the nature 
of psi itself, and upon its place and way of working in the general 
psychobiological system of nature. 





EXPERIMENTAL PARAPSYCHOLOGY IN 
BRITAIN: A SURVEY OF RECENT WORK' 


3y DonALp J. West 


I. THE WINTER of 1947, when Dr. S. G. Soal delivered in London 
the Ninth Myers Memorial Lecture, there was some feeling that 
experimental work in England was not leading anywhere. Attempts 
to carry out ESP research at the headquarters of the Society for 
Psychical Research were yielding nothing of significance. I had 
myself just published the results of a long series of entirely nega- 
tive card-calling tests (22), and an energetic group of Cambridge 
undergraduates had achieved no conclusive results in experiments 
designed to investigate the effect of varying combinations of sub- 
ject and agent in telepathy tests (16). A little earlier in the year 
some mass ESP tests using drawings as targets had been published. 
These had had wide publicity, and hundreds of persons took part ; 
but in spite of several repetitions, and in spite of most conscientious 
matchings and scorings of various kinds by Mr. M. T. Hindson and 
other judges, no evidence of any extrachance effects was found (21). 
It seemed that the only dependable ESP results came from excep- 
tionally gifted subjects, like Mr. Basil Shackleton and Mrs. Gloria 
Stewart, but at that time no such persons were generally available 
and the outloook was gloomy. 

Dr. Soal appeared to give some support to the defeatists by 
saying in his lecture that he did not think much would be achieved 
by planned experiments with unselected persons. All too often mass 
experiments led to waste of time and labor, to totally negative results. 
Dr. Soal was well aware that it was the policy of many American 
experimenters to apply ESP tests to groups of unselected persons, 
but he based his opinion on the disappointing experience of British 
investigators who had adopted that policy and on the statistically 
unimpressive results of some of the American work. But Dr. Soal 
was not content to sit back and deplore the situation; he asked the 
officials and members of the S.P.R. to make an all-out effort to find 


? Investigations that have been published in The Journal of Parapsychology but 
not in British publications are not included in this survey. References to these are 
given in footnotes. 
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some first-class sensitives. He urged them to cast the net wider, for 
there must be as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. Dr. 
Soal’s appeal had a good response, and some very interesting find- 
ings were reported in the years that followed. As so often happens 
in this subject, the findings were not what the instigators of the 
research anticipated. 

There was, of course, one outstandingly productive research in 
progress in 1947, namely Dr. Soal’s own experiments with the 
gifted subject Mrs. Gloria Stewart. Her ability had been discovered 
in 1939, but it was not until after the war that she was in London 
and available for experiments. Dr. Soal utilized his Myers Lecture 
to give a progress report on these experiments, but as he did not 
then give the full data, and his complete report is shortly to appear 
in book form, it would be superfluous to attempt to describe the 
research here (15). There is one section of the work, however, 
that Dr. Soal and his collaborator, Mr. F. Bateman, have already 
published in full;* namely, the long-distance tests carried out in the 
summer of 1949 with Mrs. Stewart in Antwerp, Belgium, and the 
target cards in London (1). 

These distance tests were carried out under GESP conditions, 
with either Mrs. Hales or Mrs. Holding acting as agent. Mrs. 
Stewart had previously worked successfully with both these ladies. 
The target cards were turned over at three-second intervals, and 
Mrs. Stewart made her calls at the same rate, both operations being 
timed by stop watch. Starting points were synchronized by means 
of the B.B.C. time signal. Mrs. Stewart kept up the same high 
level of scoring that she was giving before she went away; the dis- 
tance made not the slightest difference. The odds against the score 
she obtained in these distance tests arising by chance exceeded 500 
million to 1. The tests established two interesting points: Chang- 
ing the location of the agent and the cards without telling Mrs. 
Stewart did not affect her scoring. Introducing an extra agent who 
looked at an opposing set of targets did not affect her scoring on the 
primary agent’s targets. Another series of distance tests, in which 


? Three other reports dealing with the work with Mrs. Stewart have been pub- 
lished in The Journal of Parapsychology: “Agents in Opposition and Conjunction” 
by S. G. Soal and F. Bateman, Sept., 1950; “ESP Performance and Target Se- 
quence” by S. G. Soal and J. G. Pratt, Sept., 1951; and “Some Relations between 
Call Sequence and ESP Performance” by J. G. Pratt and S. G. Soal, Sept., 1952. 
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various persons in Cambridge acted as agents, all of them strangers 
to Mrs. Stewart, yielded only chance results. This suggests that 
Mrs. Stewart needs some personal contact with the agent before 
her ESP can function. 

During 1948 and 1949, as mentioned in the S.P.R. annual re- 
ports for those years, Mr. J. Fraser Nicol and Mr. Edward Osborn 
conducted a series of GESP tests with individual subjects. In most 
of these tests agent and subject were in separate rooms connected 
by a one-way signal light. In some of the tests the experimenter had 
beside him a bank of five switch buttons connected with five lamps 
for illuminating the different target symbols that were displayed 
before the agent. The total score produced by the subjects in these 
experiments was depressingly close to chance expectation (a devia- 
tion of 39.2 in 15,769 trials). However, one point of possible sig- 
nificance was discovered later. It became apparent in 1950, when I 
obtained some ESP results suggestive of a dispersion of subjects’ 
scores, some scores going above chance expectation and some below. 
This was in a series of clairvoyance tests using closed decks of 
standard ESP cards shuffled by a collaborator and placed in small 
wooden boxes. The tests were really a fiasco. The intention was to 
administer to each subject, during the course of the card tests, a drug 
that was supposed to induce euphoria and to observe any effect this 
might have on the level of scoring. I did not try out the drug prop- 
erly in advance, and the only noticeable effect it had was to cause one 
of the subjects to go into a hysterical stupor. There were five sub- 
jects each of whom completed 25 runs in a single session. The total 
result was uninteresting, but some of the subjects scored above 
chance, some below, and the dispersion of their scores was statisti- 
cally significant (P = 0.01). 

It is never justifiable to base a conclusion on a single observa- 
tion of an unexpected “effect,” since this could so easily be a fluke 
of chance. However, positive or negative scoring according to 
temperament or circumstance is a well-known ESP response. It 
has also been suggested that the ESP effect is often transitory and 
only to be seen at the commencement of the tests. In view of these 
two considerations, it seemed reasonable to examine, say, the first 
16 runs of every subject in an ESP investigation and find out if the 
scores were significantly dispersed from the chance average. This was 
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done with the Nicol-Osborn data, and a significant dispersion was 
found (P= 0.01). It is a test that might be applied with profit to 
other collections of superficially uninteresting data (25). 

To return to the year 1949: ESP research at that time still 
seemed to be in the doldrums, and jealous eyes were cast at Dr. 
Soal, the only investigator who had a good subject at his disposal. 
Since the Myers Lecture, no reports of ESP experiments had been 
published in England, none were expected in the immediate future, 
and the outlook was more discouraging than ever. I was then full- 
time Research Officer to the S.P.R. and members were naturally be- 
coming restive at having an investigator who never produced any 
positive results. The appointment was terminated that year, and | 
journeyed to Duke University in the hope of discovering the secret 
of success in ESP experiments. I learned a great deal, but the secret 
was elusive. Back in London, however, an important development 
took place. The S.P.R. Research Committee discovered a willing 
horse in the person of Mr. G. W. Fisk, who was prepared to imple- 
ment Dr. Soal’s suggestion that an organized search should be made 
to try to find some gifted ESP subjects. 

The method was simple. As many persons as could be interested 
in the matter were given ESP cards, score sheets, and an instruction 
leaflet and were asked to carry out tests on each other in their own 
homes, sending their completed score sheets to Mr. Fisk. It was not 
thought that any conclusions could be based on these informal, un- 
supervised tests, but it was hoped that, if there were any good sub- 
jects among the persons taking part, their scores would be outstand- 
ing and they could be followed up by experimenters from the S.P.R. 
(4). 

. The search went on for over two years, and Mr. Fisk collected 
a large body of data from a total of 236 subjects. All those subjects 


whose initial scores were in the least promising were encouraged to 


continue, but in the final outcome only one of the subjects gave a 
consistently significant score. This was Mr. M.B., an electronic 
engineer. For once luck was on the side of the investigation. M.B. 
was a colleague of Mr. A. M. J. Mitchell, who is an S.P.R. member 
and a competent experimenter. Mr. Mitchell was present at the 
experiments, and he attended to the randomization of the target 
cards, supervised the conditions of the tests, and checked the scores. 
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On some occasions additional observers were present. Mr. D. C., 
who was M.B.’s assistant, acted as agent in the tests. They were 
separated by a distance of 12 feet with a large cupboard intervening. 
When their roles were reversed and D. C. was made the subject, 
the scores were insignificant. At the first four sessions of 100 trials 
each, M. B. averaged 12 calls correct per run—better than most of 
the famous high-scoring subjects. Mr. Fisk attended the fifth session 
in the hope of witnessing the phenomenon, but the scores dropped to 
chance level and remained there in all subsequent tests. M.B. him- 
self professed skepticism of ESP and said his results must be a fluke 
of chance although the odds (greater than 5: 10"! to 1) were too big 
for that to be a reasonable explanation. Unless there was some un- 
detected trickery or leakage, which seems unlikely, it was a case of 
spectacular but sort-lived ESP ability, another of those episodes that 
serve to tantalize and mystify the investigator without bringing him 
any nearer to a solution of his research problems (9). 

The results from the other 235 subjects were not wasted. Early 
in the research Mr. Fisk noticed a curious fact. Although the num- 
ber of direct hits was close to chance expectation, there were sig- 
nificant displacement effects in the form of negative deviations on 
the cards one ahead and one behind the target. At first we were 
not much impressed, for it was an unlooked for effect that could have 
been a fluke, or perhaps an artifact due to recording errors of faulty 
shuffling. But as more and more data came to hand and the dis- 
placement deviations accumulated steadily, it became clear that at 
least they were not due to chance. The effects were small, but they 
were surprisingly persistent throughout the large mass of data. The 


deviations on the +1 and —1 displacement targets were about equal. 
There were no significant deviations on the target card itself or on 


the +2 and —2 positions. By way of control, a large-scale cross- 
check was carried out by Mr. Fisk. He matched the subjects’ calls 
against the target cards of the immediately succeeding run, but this 
gave only chance results, no displacement effects whatsoever. It 
seems unlikely, therefore, that faulty shuffling of the target cards or 
artifacts due to the use of closed decks could be the entire explanation 
of the results, for these factors would presumably also affect the 
cross-check scores. Moreover, such analyses as were carried out 
on the data showed that the target sequences did in fact conform to 
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Statistical randomness in as many respects as were tested. Sensory 
leakage and errors in recording targets and calls may have occurred, 
but it is difficult to see how the observed results could have arisen 
out of such defects. If the experiments were so carelessly conducted 
that the subjects received occasional hints as to the order of the 
cards, one would expect them to get a positive score on the card at 
which they were aiming, but this did not happen. If the effect had 
been simply a negative deviation on the card one behind, this could 
have been accounted for by supposing that the subjects were able to 
tell from the experimenters’ reactions when they called a card cor- 
rectly, and that when this happened they tended to call a different 
card at the next trial. In actual fact there was an equally deviant 
score on the card one ahead, which is more difficult to explain (27). 

It is only fair to mention that these findings have been criticized 
in some personal communications. One investigator suggested that 
the slight negative scores might be due to miscounting, but the data 
have been checked too often for that to be possible. Another sug- 
gested that a combination of recording errors, sensory leakage, and 
statistical artifacts might account for the results. I do not see how 
this would work, but that does not mean to say it is impossible. One 


cannot be more definite because these experiments were never intend- 


ed as crucial ESP tests. Nevertheless, they suggested an interesting 


hypothesis. If the displacement effects were really due to ESP, this 
would seem to imply that a large number of persons, working in 
different places and circumstances, contributed to the same odd and 
unexpected result. Could it be that the organizing experimenter, Mr. 
Fisk, even though he was not present in person at the tests, could so 
influence the subjects taking part as to cause a substantial portion of 
them to respond all in the same peculiar manner ? 

Before considering this possibility further, one other develop- 
ment must be described, namely, the introduction of clock-face cards. 
Once again Mr. Fisk was the leading spirit. There had been some 
discussion about the use of quantitatively varying targets, such as 
shapes and sizes, which would allow for the evaluation of approxi- 
mate guesses (near misses) as well as direct hits. Mr. Fisk invented 
an ingenious system. He designed a set of cards bearing a replica of 
a clock face with an hour hand pointing to one or another of the 
twelve hour positions. The subject had to guess which hour was in- 
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dicated on the card. There were thus twelve possible calls instead of 
the usual five ; but as clock faces are universally familiar, the subjects 
could keep in mind all twelve possibilities without effort. Moreover, 
near misses could be taken into account. Mr. Mitchell evolved a 
“divergence scoring system’’ in which a maximum score of six points 
was given for a correct call, five for a call one hour out, and so on. 
Calls six hours away from the target got no credit. 

Mr. Fisk first tried out the method on his two grandchildren, 
using randomized clock targets and informal GESP conditions. The 
two children competed with each other, but whereas one of them 
(S.B.) achieved a significant number of correct calls (with odds of 
over 10,000 to 1), the other always got chance scores. The tests 
went on intermittently for over a year, but in the later sessions S.B. 
was becoming bored and there was a distinct decline in her scoring 
level. When evaluated by the divergence scoring system, S.B.’s 
data yielded slightly larger odds (30,000 to 1) due to the fact that, 
in addition to her correct calls she also obtained a smaller, but 
significant, excess of calls that were only one hour out. 

Mr. Fisk next applied the new card tests to 17 other persons. 
He arranged the target cards according to random numbers and 
enclosed them, in sets of twelve, inside sealed envelopes. These he 
dispatched to the subjects with instructions to guess the order of the 
cards inside the envelopes going from top to bottom of the deck. 
Score sheets were provided for recording the calls, and these were 
to be returned to Mr. Fisk, together with the sealed envelopes still 
unopened. Mr. Fisk used various methods of sealing which would 
have revealed any attempt to open the envelopes, but there was no 
evidence that any of the subjects tried to tamper with them. One 
subject, Miss S.M., produced scores so outstanding it would be mis- 
leading to group her with the others. The remaining 16 subjects 
gave just about the chance average of correct calls, but on the di- 
vergence scoring system their data gave odds of over 1000 to 1. 
Once again this was due to a significant excess of calls that were 
only one hour away from the target. Miss S.M., the outstanding 
subject, gave a great excess of correct calls. She had a deviation of 
+20 in 240 trials, which corresponds to odds of about 300,000 to 1 
(5). 
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More research was urgently called for to find out whether these 
unusually good results were due to the merits of the clock cards, to 
the novelty of the technique, or to special qualities in the experi- 
menter, Mr. Fisk. In order to investigate the last question, Mr. Fisk 
and I joined forces in a combined experiment. Sealed envelopes, 
each containing decks of twelve randomized clock cards, were sent 
to twenty subjects. Each subject received in all 32 envelopes, all 
of them enclosed in outer covers marked by Mr. Fisk and posted 
from his home in Surrey. Unknown to the subjects, half of the 
envelopes contained cards randomized by me and never seen by Mr. 
Fisk. These envelopes Mr. Fisk returned to me unopened, together 
with the subjects’ calls, so that I could score them independently. 
The result was that the subjects gave a significant excess of correct 
calls on the target cards prepared by Mr. Fisk (odds of over 6,000 
to 1) and a chance score on those prepared by me. This appeared 
to confirm what had previously been suspected; namely, that differ- 


ent experimenters obtain different results even when they work under 
the same conditions and with the same subjects. In this case the 
difference was what might have been anticipated: Mr. Fisk proved 


to be the experimenter who elicited successful scores, whereas | was 
exposed as a jinx. ‘There was just one objection. The subjects 
were allowed to assume that Mr. Fisk prepared all the cards, so that 
their thoughts were presumably directed to him. If they were ob- 
taining their correct calls by telepathy, this might account for why 
they were unable to read my targets. Telepathy seems an implausible 
explanation, however, since both experimenters prepared large 
batches of cards in advance and had no conscious recollection of the 
order inside any particular envelope. When one considers the very 
slender contact the experimenter has with the subjects in this form of 
test, it is very mysterious and surprising that he should have an 
influence on their results. 

There was one instructive exception to the general rule about the 
difference between the results of the two experimenters. Without 
telling me, Mr. Fisk included the outstanding subject, Miss S.M., 
among those tested. She gave significantly positive results with 
both of us, with odds about a million to one for my section of her 
data. Whatever may be my powers as a psychic inhibitor, they were 
insufficient to quell this gifted lady (28). 
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Another of the suggestions made by Dr. Soal in his Myers 
Lecture was that experimenters should follow up the promising re- 
searches of Drs. Humphrey and Schmeidler and investigate the con- 
nection between the personality attributes of subjects and the nature 
of their ESP responses. Mr. Roll at Oxford is now engaged on this, 
but otherwise very little work of the kind has been done in England. 
The reason is fairly obvious. This type of research demands of the 
experimenter some training in the application of personality tests and 
an ability to handle statistical problems more complex than those 
encountered in most ESP research. In addition, he must have plenty 
of time to collect material, because the differences between the scor- 
ing levels of the various personality groupings are usually so mar- 
ginal that they can be demonstrated only in a large body of data. 
In practice it is virtually impossible for anyone except a more or less 
full-time laboratory worker to carry through these investigations 
satisfactorily. After visiting the Duke Parapsychology Laboratory 
and hecoming very enthusiastic about the personality approach to 
ESP, I made one determined attempt to apply a technique devised 
by Dr. Betty Humphrey. Subjects were made to do freehand draw- 
ings and their products were rated expansive or compressive ac- 
cording to Elkisch’s criteria. The collection and analysis of the 
data from fifty subjects involved months of work, but in the outcome 
the ESP tests were inconclusive and showed no definite correlation 
with the expansive-compressive ratings. The experiments did con- 
vince me that the Elkisch criteria measure real differences between 
people, but they contributed nothing to knowledge of ESP (24). 

Related to the research into the personality correlates of ESP is 
the investigation of psychic abilities in the abnormal. Some in- 
formal tests, instigated by the well-known psychiatrist Dr. Urban 
of Innsbruck, suggested that mental patients made particularly good 
ESP subjects, especially just after undergoing electro-shock therapy. 
In 1950, during a visit to England, Dr. Betty Humphrey, assisted 
by Miss Elizabeth McMahan, conducted a series of ESP tests on 
mental patients in two London hospitals. They failed to discover 
any significant difference between the results before and after shock 
treatment; in fact, the only section of the data which suggested the 
presence of ESP was that obtained from a small group of schizo- 
phrenic patients (8). 
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It is in accord with the theories of Dr. Jan Ehrenwald that 
schizophrenic patients should manifest exceptional ESP capacity. 
In 1951 I gave ESP card tests to a group of psychotic patients, 
chiefly schizophrenics, but obtained only chance results. Many of 
the patients were suspicious and uncooperative, and the work was 
arduous and unrewarding. In my view there is no clear evidence 
that mental patients make especially good ESP subjects, although 
a sufficiently large collection of data might reveal consistent differ- 
ences between the ESP responses of the various diagnostic groups. 
It might also be profitable to explore the relation between the ex- 
treme moods and attitudes shown by some mental patients and their 
performance on ESP tests. One of the groups I tested consisted 
entirely of antagonistic, distrustful patients. It was thought that 
perhaps these would give negative scores, but in actual fact their re- 
sults were insignificant (26). 

Another approach, recommended by Dr. Soal in his Myers Lec- 
ture as offering real scope for experimental work, was the investiga- 
tion of object-reading, sometimes called psychometry. There are 
two fundamental difficulties in most work with mediums. The 
first is that it is impossible to set any precise limits to the impressions 
and deductions the mec:um may obtain from the sitter’s appearance 
and reactions. The cudition of silence, and the separation of agent 
and subject by walls or screens, which is standard practice in ex- 
perimental tests of telepathy, would not be tolerated by most medi- 
ums. But if the medium does not demand the presence of a sitter 


and can establish the necessary link by merely handling nondescript 


articles—which may even be enclosed in boxes or envelopes—then 
the difficulty is at once overcome. In object-reading work the medi- 
um’s impressions are usually supposed to relate to the personal cir- 
cumstances of the absent owner of the article, and the reading is sent 
to him for annotation. The second difficulty in research with medi- 
ums is that there is no objective measure of the accuracy of the 
medium’s impressions, the investigator is dependent upon the judg- 
ment and testimony of the sitter, which may be both fallible and 
biased. Under the conditions of object-reading tests for an absent 
owner, this second difficulty can also be overcome. The owner of 
the article is given several different readings from the same medium 
and is asked to select the one that fits him best. If he picks out the 
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one that was intended to relate to him, this is independent evidence 
of the appropriateness of the medium’s statements. 

Even supposing that the medium’s impressions are only vaguely 
appropriate, this should be sufficient at least to enable the absent 
owners to identify their readings. However, in a long series of 
experiments, the results of which were published in 1949, I found 
no evidence that this happened in actual practice. In this series, 
12 mediums, some of them quite well known, gave a total of 97 
readings. The absent owners were sent several readings at a time 
and asked to select the one most appropriate to them. They selected 
their own reading no more often than would be expected by chance. 

It is conceivable that when a reading has to be accepted or re- 


jected as a whole, some interesting parts may escape notice. An 


attempt was therefore made to devise a more sensitive method for 
detecting a slight, intermittent paranormal content in the readings. 
Mr. M. T. Hindson prepared an encrmous catalogue of mediums’ 
statements classified according to topic and specificity and on the 
same topic as those in the section taken from the actual reading. 
Instead of whole readings and a single choice, the owner was given 
a series of sections of a reading, each paired with a control, and 
he was asked to select out of each pair the section he found the more 
appropriate. This method also gave only chance results (23). 

The readings given by the mediums in my tests were unimpressive 
even on casual inspection, being far too vague and woolly. If the 
same tests had been tried with one of the famous mediums of the 
past, Mrs. Piper for example, the results might have been different. 
The only reports of successful results from systematic object-reading 
tests with contemporary mediums come from Dr. J. Hettinger. 1 
have already criticized some of his earlier work (20), which suffered 
fom various defects of method. For instance, Hettinger, who knew 
who the owners of the objects were, was present while the medium 
was giving her impressions, and he was also the final judge of doubt- 
ful annotations. He also had the annotators mark the readings, 
statement by statement, and treated the scores so derived as if all 
the statements were independent of each other. In 1949 Christopher 
Scott published a long analysis of Dr. Hettinger’s experiments show- 
ing that no reliance could be placed on his results (14). 
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All that is an old story, but more recently Dr. Hettinger de- 
veloped a new method in which the medium was in effect used as a 
telepathic subject. While she was giving her object-reading im- 
pressions, the owner of the article looked at magazine pictures, and 


the medium’s statements were afterwards compared with the content 
of these pictures. Dr. Hettinger reported some very striking co- 
incidences, which he felt must be due to ESP. He went on to make 
deductions about “time lag’’ and “psychic distortion,” all of which 
were based on the coincidences he had noted. His experiments at- 
tracted some publicity in England; and in September, 1947, he read 
a paper about them before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The great criticism of all this work was that Dr. 
Hettinger completely neglected the factor of chance. In his many 
thousands of comparisons of statements and pictures, some striking 
coincidences would be expected, indeed these might account for all 
his observations. Some attempt to assess the chance factor was 
made in an experiment with the American $.P.R. in which the 
medium’s statements were matched against a series of control 
pictures as well as against the pictures actually looked at during 
the experiments. The results were quite inconclusive (6). In 1948 
Christopher Scott conducted a test with Dr. Hettinger in which he 
substituted control pictures for some of those actually contemplated 
during the experiment. Dr. Hettinger matched the medium’s state- 
ments against the pictures in the usual way, not knowing that some 
of them were controls. He thought the results were good and up to 
the standard of his other experiments, and he found as many re 
semblances as usual. In point of fact the control pictures contribu 
ted just as much as the original to the resemblances Dr. Hettinger 
pointed out. It was as neat a demonstration as could be desired 
that his subjective evaluation, upon which all the previous results 
depended, was simply unacceptable. 

Dr. Hettinger thought—wrongly I hope—that a spirit of ani 
mosity pervaded the criticism of his work (7). It is a necessary 
evil, sometimes, to devote energy to exposing defects in a colleague’ 
experiments. In our subject injudicious claims or manifestly faulty 
methods, unless smartly dealt with, would soon bring the whole field 
into disrepute. Object-reading tests provide great scope for experi- 
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ments, but they need as rigid precautions as ESP tests if the results 
are not to be influenced by biased annotation or sensory leakage. 

The points made by Scott and myself in this connection have 
been more succinctly put by Pratt and Birge in their excellent paper 
in the JouRNAL OF ParaApsycHoLocy (12). These workers also 
introduced a method whereby scores from itemized readings could 
be evaluated statistically notwithstanding the interdependence of the 
items. A cursory examination of the readings from my tests, which 
had also been annoted item by item, was sufficient to show that the 
scores were too close to chance expectation for the Pratt-Birge 
method to give any significant result. At the present time, Mrs. 
Kathleen Gay, a member of the S.P.R. Council, is conducting more 
object-reading tests, and it may be that her results will prove more 
interesting. 

One cannot leave the topic of object-reading tests without men- 
tioning the precognition experiment carried out in 1949 by Mrs. 
Austin. The method was suggested and reported by the late 
G. N. M. Tyrrell (18). Mrs. Austin gave a medium a small article 
to handle and asked for impressions about its associations in the 
future. Two days later she put the names of thirty acquaintances on 
slips of paper, mixed the papers in a hat, and picked one out hap- 
hazardly. She sent the article to the lady thus selected, who carried 
it about for a year. At the end of that time the lady was shown 
the medium’s statements. The statements were also seen by the 
other twenty-nine persons, whose annotations were intended to act as 
a control. It appeared that the medium’s statements were more ap- 
propriate to the lady who actually carried the article than to any 
of the other persons. Unfortunately the system of annotation was 
very unsatisfactory and not worth describing. No claims were 
made for the apparently positive result, though the method of adapt- 
ing object-reading to a test for precognition is worth remembering. 

A novel form of experiment was carried out in 1951 by Mr. 
Edward Osborn and the electroencephalographer, Dr. C. C. Evans, 
with the medium, Mrs. Eileen Garrett. Using an eight-channel 
electroencephalograph with a frequency analyzer (provided by the 
Edison Swan Electric Company), they took recordings of the 
brain rhythms of Mrs. Garrett when in her normal state, when en- 
tranced and “controlled” by the personality known as Uvani, and 
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also after being hypnotized by the psychiatrist Dr. E. B. Strauss. 
No significant differences were found between the recordings under 
these three conditions, but it would be worth while to apply the 
same test to a series of mediums (3). 

In 1951 Dr. S. C. Wallwork of Nottingham University took 
electroencephalographic recordings from a subject while he was 
engaged in ESP tests. The subject spoke his calls softly from a 
reclining position so as not to interfere with the brain activity re- 
cordings. The aim of the experiment was to determine whether 
there was any relation between correct ESP calls and variations in 
the alpha rhythm of the brain. No correlation was discovered, but 
then the ESP scores during the recordings were insignificant al- 
though the subject had previously given significant scores. Clearly 
more investigation is needed (19). 

In the matter of PK experimentation there was a long gap be- 
tween the appearance of the first American reports (in 1943) and 
the publication of any substantial positive results in British experi- 
ments. This is reminiscent of the situation in the early years of 
ESP research at Duke, when British investigators tried in vain to 


reproduce the American results. In 1945 Mr. Denys Parsons pub- 
lished the results of some unfruitful PK tests in which dice were 
thrown inside a rotating cage, and Mr. Dennis Hyde reported a 
series of dice throws that were completely uninteresting save for 
some spurious position effects due to dice bias. The same year 


Dr. Thouless reported some slight positive results in coin-spinning 
tests, but that was all. Further dice tests at S.P.R. headquarters 
(unpublished ) yielded nothing. 

A distinctly skeptical attitude became prevalent in London. It 
was pointed out by Dr. Thouless and others that some of the Ameri- 
can PK experiments were not well designed. In particular, there 
were more throws for sixes than for other faces, and sometimes there 
were changes of dice, which made it difficult to distinguish a genuine 
PK effect from the results of dice bias. Moreover, some of the 
better designed experiments showed no direct correlation between 
the subject’s intention and the outcome of the throws, and in these 
cases position effects provided the only evidence for the presence of 
an extrachance factor. In the Myers Lecture Dr. Soal pointed out 
that the behavior of dice is likely to be erratic and non-random. 
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The probability of a given’ face appearing uppermost varies from 
one throw to another according to the initial position of the die, the 
initial angular velocities, the nature of the surface on which it falls, 
and the changing elasticity factors of the die. These variables might 
produce spurious position effects if the expected face frequencies 
changed systematically according to the number of throws. Mr. 
Denys Parsons went into the question in some detail, and so did Mr. 
Fraser Nicol, and their known views lent force to the general atti- 
tude of skepticism, although they have not so far published their 
findings. 

In 1947 Mr. Fraser Nicol and the late Whately Carington pub- 
lished the results of several long series ot die throws, most of them 
quite null. The main series consisted of 115,200 witnessed cup 
throws of the same die by eight subjects, 14,400 throws by each 
subject and an equal number of throws for each face. The total 
score gave no evidence that the subjects succeeded in throwing the 
faces they desired, but a secondary effect was noted. The scores on 
the high targets were significantly positive, but in the total this was 
masked by a significantly below-chance score on the low targets. It 
cannot be said that this was a convincing proof of PK, especially con- 
sidering the smallness of the effect (11). 

Apart from two reports of Dr. E. A. G. Knowles, which were 
published in the JourNAL or PARApsycHo.ocy,* the next British 
PK report was another from Dr. Thouless (17).* His main work 


comprised two series in which four dice were mechanically released 


so as to strike a corrugated surface. In the first series the targets 
were decided by 6 x 6 Latin squares. This ensured that there would 
be an equal number of throws for each target. It also excluded the 
possibility of position effects arising from progressive physical 
changes in the dice. [Each target face occurs an equal number of 
times in every position, so that the effects of changing face fre- 
quencies would cancel out. In this Latin square series, Dr. Thouless 
obtained a just significant result (odds 40 to 1), indicating an 
excess of willed faces. 

“Report on an Experiment Concerning the Influence of Mind Over Matter,” 
Sept., 1949; and “On the Susceptibility of a Manually Operated Random Selector 
to Psi Dexterity: A Preliminary Report,” March, 1952. 

*There was also an experimental report published by Dr. Thouless in The 


Tournal of Parapsychology, Dec. 1949, under the title, “A Comparative Study of 
Three Psi Tasks.” 
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In the second series the targets were determined by hand shuffling 
six cards numbered from 1 to 6. The targets were taken in the 
order of the numbers down through the deck. A novel feature was 
that Dr. Thouless performed the throws blind; he did not look at 
the cards to find out at what target he was aiming until after he had 
made the throws. He called it a psi gamma kappa experiment be- 
cause apparently ESP and PK were both involved, ESP to find out 
the target and PK to produce the excess of target faces. In this 
series Dr. Thouless obtained only an insignificant excess of target 
faces (odds 14 to 1); but there was also a definite position effect, 
the first run of each session giving a substantially higher score than 
the other two. These results were not very striking from the statisti- 
cal point of view, and it was unfortunate that Dr. Thouless, who was 
himself acting as subject, did not have a second person to make an 
independent record of the dice throws so as to exclude the possi- 
bility of systematic recording errors. The real value of the tests 
lay in the excellence of their design, which might well serve as a 
model for future workers. 

The next important development was Mr. Fisk’s application of 
the concealed target technique to distance tests of PK (10). The 
ten subjects who took part threw dice in their own homes, aiming 
at target faces chosen by Mr. Fisk in Surrey. The subjects did not 


know what the targets were, so any recording errors could not 


(without ESP) be related to the targets and could not cause extra 
chance scores. Mr. Fisk decided the targets by throwing a die. The 
targets were usually changed each day, but sometimes they were 
not, with the consequence that the subjects did not throw the same 
number of times for each face. The distances involved were from 
three to three hundred miles, the most successful subject, Dr. J. 
Blundun, being 170 miles away in Devon. 

The results were highly significant, the odds given for the total 
score of all subjects being 4,000 to 1, but in working out this figure 
no correction was made for the unequable target distribution. There 
was a preponderance of sixes among the targets, and if the dice were 
biased in favor of sixes, this would account for some of the deviation 
Actually it is clear from the raw data given in the report that the 
correction would be relatively slight and insufficient to affect the 


striking significance of the results, but it is unreasonable to expect 
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the reader to make the calculation. The report stated that experi- 
ments were still in progress, so doubtless when the final version 
appears the necessary correction will be made. An _ interesting 
feature of the results was the outstanding score of one subject, Dr. 
J. Blundun, who did a large number of throws which produced a 
score corresponding to odds of 30,000 to 1. In her case she went 
on long enough for the target frequencies to even out, so that hardly 
any correction is called for. She might almost be said to be a PK 
star, similar to the specially gifted subjects found in ESP tests. 
Since the publication of the report, Dr. Blundun has done some more 
dice throws, but unfortunately she became ill, her scoring fell off, 
and she is too incapacitated to continue tests for the time being. 

There was another interesting point about these PK results. Mr. 
Mitchell conducted a series of PK tests independently of Mr. Fisk. 
In these the subjects threw alternately for “high” and “‘low’’ faces, 
but with only chance results. It may be that Mr. Fisk is a par- 
ticularly successful experimenter in both ESP and PK tests. 

The Fisk-Mitchell report was largely taken up with the applica- 
tion of a divergence scoring system to PK data. In one way this 
was a pity because it rather drew attention away from the main 
point of the results, namely the unusually clear and substantial posi- 
tive scores produced in Mr. Fisk’s distance PK tests. On the di- 
vergence scoring system a throw that resulted in the target face 
coming to rest uppermost was given full points. If the target face 
came to rest at the side of the cube the throw was given half points, 
and no points at all were given if the target face was underneath. 
On this system of scoring some of the data yielded higher odds, sug- 
gesting that there was, in addition to the fully successful throws, an 
excess of throws in which the dice came to rest partially orientated. 

It may be wrong to think of PK as an actual force pushing the 
dice into a selected position, for there is no evidence that “mental 
force,”’ as it has sometimes been called, will depress a balance or de- 
flect a needle. The PK effect has only been observed in connection 
with dynamic situations of indeterminate outcome, such as dice 
throwing and coin spinning. There are, however, some experiments 
suggesting that PK may influence living things. Mme. Vasse of 
Amiens claims she has been able to affect the germination of seeds 
by mental concentration. Mr. Nigel Richmond, working in London, 
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claims to have influenced by PK the movements of microscopic 
pond creatures called paramecia. The introduction of living matter 
naturally complicates the issue by increasing the number of un- 
controlled factors, and Mr. Richmond’s method is unlikely to com- 
mend itself to experimenters wanting a relatively swift and certain 
manifestation of the PK effect. 

Mr. Richmond placed a drop of pond water on a glass slide and 
viewed it under a microscope. The eyepiece of the microscope was 
fitted with cross wires that divided the field of view into four quad- 
rants. He moved about the slide until a paramecium that was 
making more or less random movements was sighted at the point 
of intersection of the cross wires. He then selected one of the four 
quadrants by turning over a playing card, and “‘willed’”’ the parameci- 
um to swim into the selected areas. If after fifteen seconds (timed 
by stop-watch) the creature had swum out of the field of view 
through the selected quadrant, or if it was still inside the quadrant, 
this was a “‘success.”” Paramecia that landed on the cross wires were 
discounted, and paramecia that went into any of the other quadrants 
were “‘failures.’”’ On the average there should be one in four suc- 
cesses if only chance is operating, but Mr. Richmond obtained a 
highly significant deviation from chance expectation. 


The weak point about these experiments, which in my view 
makes the results unacceptable, was the absence of adequate pro- 


vision against errors of observation and recording. If systematic 
errors can sometimes vitiate the recording of dice throws, they are 
even more likely to affect the relatively complicated observations of 
the movement of paramecia. In these tests Mr. Richmond acted 
as his own subject and did most of the recording. He had a fairly 
complex task to perform—sighting the paramecium, lining it up, 
choosing a target, setting the stop-watch, following the animal’s 
movement, following the time, noting where the paramecium disap- 
peared from view or where it was after fifteen seconds, and finally 
recording both the actual quadrant position and the target quadrant. 
During this period, although he must constantly watch through the 
microscope, he must avoid knocking or shaking the instrument in the 
slightest, for this would alter the field of view and also the apparent 
position of the paramecium. It is of interest that when a lower mag- 
nification was used, which would widen the field of view and slow 
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down the apparent movement of the paramecia, presumably making 
them easier to follow, the scoring fell off (13). 

It would be unfair in a survey of experimental work not to 
mention the criticisms recently published by Mr. G. Spencer Brown, 
lately Perrott Student in Psychical Research at Trinity College, 
Cambridge University (2). Most of his criticism strikes me as 
nonsense, but it sounds impressive and may puzzle those unfamiliar 
with practical experiments. Mr. Spencer Brown shifts his ground 
a lot, and his arguments are rather confused, so that it is difficult 
to summarize what he has to say. He appears to make at different 
times three separate criticisms: 1. Randomization of targets in ESP 
and PK experiments is imperfect because random number tables are 
defective. Statistically significant results of the same order as those 
obtained in parapsychological research have been obtained by Mr. 
Brown by matching columns of numbers taken from random number 
tables. 2. “Control” tests often give as significant results as the 
actual experiments, which shows that the effects are due to the in- 
herent non-random behavior of cards and dice, and not to ESP or 
PK. 3. The logical basis of the accepted concepts of probability is 
faulty, hence the peculiar empirical effects. The last point is really 
a philosophical question, namely, whether the axioms on which 
mathematical theory is based are universally valid. [ am not com- 
petent to make any comment on this, and it is not a criticism of par- 
ticular relevance to psychical research. Modern science as a whole 
is dependent on statistical assumptions which in practice have been 
found to work well in many different fields. That.control tests give 
results comparable to those of actual ESP experiments is an absurd 
claim that could only be made by someone willfully blind to the 
facts. Cross checks in which calls are matched against target se- 
quences from other runs have not yielded consistent deviations, nor 
have matchings of decks of shuffled cards, although both have been 
given extensive trials. Mr. Spencer Brown quotes the ‘example 
of Coover, who found extrachance effects in telepathy tests even 
when the agent was not looking at the cards. This was not a control 
test in any reasonable sense, for it has been shown that some ESP 
subjects do not need an agent. A proper control test is one in which 
some irrelevant sequence is substituted for either the call sequence 
or the target sequence, and such tests do not give comparable results. 
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In PK tests the situation is slightly different. Unlike the ar- 
ranged targets in card tests, dice throws are not necessarily random, 
since no die can remain perfectly and permanently unbiased. The 
case for PK rests on the observation that the behavior of the dice 
changes according to the changing targets, and that this correlation 
only occurs when there is a PK subject “willing” it to happen. More 
control tests are needed in PK research to demonstrate the absence of 
a correlation when there is no subject “concentrating.’”” Mr. Spencer 

srown quotes the example of the paramecia experiments to show 
that control data in PK tests give the same deviant scores as the 
“willed” trials. In these experiments Mr. Richmond carried out one 
series in which he did not turn over the card to select the target 
until after he had made a note of the position of the paramecium. 
Under these conditions he still produced deviant scores. It could be, 
as Mr. Richmond supposed, that this was due to a combination of 
ESP and PK, similar to the effects in Mr. Fisk’s distance trials. On 
the other hand it could be due to faults in the experimental methods, 
such as errors in observing and recording, or defective randomiza- 
tion of the targets. Repeated experiments under improved condi- 
tions and proper control matchings against completely irrelevant 
targets would settle the matter. 

Mr. Spencer Brown’s first point, the inadequacy of random num- 
ber tables, is a simple matter of factual observation open to anyone 
to check. In view of the tests for randomness applied to such tables 
before they are issued, it is hard to believe that consistent deviations 
can really be produced by matching successive columns of numbers. 
Until Mr. Spencer Brown sees fit to publish the details of his al 
leged findings, this part of his criticism is best ignored. 

This brings to an end the present survey, from which it will be 
seen that British parapsychological research has not done too badly 
in the last few years. Far from stagnating from lack of results, as 
seemed not unlikely five years ago, the work has gone ahead more 
rapidly than before. But progress is precarious. Most of the 
British research continues to be done by independent individuals 
working outside the universities. The number of persons who have 
the necessary scientific background and also the opportunity to spend 
a long time on investigation is naturally very small and one day may 
drop to zero. About ten persons have been responsible for almost 
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all the work described in this survey. The encouraging increase in 

the number of fruitful research reports in the last few years has been 

due more than anything to the patience and pertinacity of one man, 

Mr. G. W. Fisk. Returning to active participation in research after 

an absence of some twenty years, he has been rewarded not only 

by success in his own experiments, but also by the diffusion among 
his colleagues of a new and more optimistic outlook on experimental 
research. ; 
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CHRONOLOGICAL DECLINE EFFECTS IN A 
PK PLACEMENT EXPERIMENT 


sy H. Forwap 





ABSTRACT: In this experiment, totaling 10,000 die-throws, the two subjects used 
an electrical apparatus for releasing 10 dice which each in his turn tried to in- 
fluence mentally to fall onto a designated half of a dice table. The original pur- 
pose of the experiment was solely to try to get high deviations. At the end of the 
first subseries, however, the experimenter noticed that there was a chronological 
decline between the first and second halves of the subseries, and from then on this 
became the most important aspect of the experiment for him. The next 3,800 die- 
throws, during which the subjects did not know of this interest, gave a decline 
from the first to the second half of the subseries which was statistically significant. 
For the last 5,600 die-throws, in which they did know, the trend was reversed, 
though not to an extrachance extent. The total for the whole experiment still gave 
a decline, but one that does not come up to the level of significance. 

The experimenter points out that knowledge of the results by the subject has 
previously been known to change the direction of scoring. He also recognizes the 
possibility that he himself may have been the one who influenced the dice and 
caused the decline.—Ed. 





I. THIS EXPERIMENT, which was carried out with two subjects 


during eight sessions between October, 1951, and March, 1952, I 
was interested in studying the difference in deviation between the 
first and the last halves of a number of short subseries in dice-throw- 
ing tests using the placement technique. Detailed descriptions of 
this technique and the throwing procedure are given in earlier re- 
ports (1, 2,3). The new experiment was carried out with the same 
arrangement: electrically released cubes falling down an incline and 
scattering over a plane on both sides of a string stretched close to 
the surface longitudinally so as to divide the plane into two equal 
areas, A and b. The subject tried by concentrating to cause the 
dice to fall within the area designated as the target. 

Ten wooden dice were released at a time. The test unit, a set, 
comprised 10 releases, five for each of the areas as target. The target 
sequence was 5A, 5B; 5B, 5A; 5A, 5B; 5B, 5A; ete. The primary 
psychological unit for the subject was the subseries, comprising as a 
rule four sets as shown, but in a few cases, six sets. Once started, 
a subseries was always completed before the session ended, and after 
each subseries, the scores were totaled. 
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The experiment was begun with the intention of looking for high 
total deviations, but after the first session my chief interest (con- 
cealed for a time from the subjects, as discussed later) was centered 
in the decline from the first half of the subseries to the last half. 

The experiment was carried out with two engineering colleagues 
of mine, T. Larsson and J. Rasmussen. They were both present in 
five sessions (16 subseries), whereas in three sessions (seven sub- 
series ) only one subject was present. If both were present, one of them 
placed the dice in the release channel and the other released them, 
trying to influence them to come to rest in the target area. At the 
end of each subseries they switched roles. When both were present, 
I, the experimenter, took no active part in handling the dice. If 
only one subject was present, I placed the dice myself and the subject 
released them. 

I always acted as recorder, and during the first part of the experi- 
ment (after the first subseries of six sets, in fact) I discovered a 
tendency to positive scoring in the first half and negative scoring in 
the last half of the subseries. This scoring distribution became for 
me the chief interest in the tests that followed. 

The subjects were not at first informed about my new intention 
to look for the decline effect. Thus they were interested only in 
getting as high positive deviations as possible in all sets. The experi- 
mental limit had been set at 10,000 die-falls, or 100 sets. After 4,400 
die-throws (including Session 1), the CR of the difference between 
the halves had reached 4.16. The total deviation, however, was 
negative and not significant. 

The subjects, not knowing about the marked decline, began at 
this stage to lose interest because they could not obtain the positive 
deviation at which they aimed. In order to stimulate their interest, 
therefore, I informed them about the decline effect, which was repre- 
sented in a graph. From this moment, however, it ceased to occur. 
For the rest of the experiment, the second half of the subseries gave a 
slightly, but not significantly, higher score than the first half. 


Psychologically the experiment thus consisted of the preliminary 


period (Session 1), which directed my attention to the decline effect, 
and two main parts: Part I, in which the experimenter, but not the 
subjects, was informed about the effect to be investigated; Part IJ, 
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in which both experimenter and subjects knew the purpose of the 
experiment. 


RESULTS 
For the 10,000 die-falls of the experiment the total deviation was 
—33, an insignificant figure. This aspect, however, as I have already 
stated, was from the first session onward not the one of greatest 
interest to me. 


Table 1 
RESULTS SHOWING DIFFERENCE IN SCORING BETWEEN FIRST AND 
Seconp HALF oF SUBSERIES 
Part I. Decline Trend Known to Experimenter, but Not to Subjects 





| | 
| First Half | Second Half 

Subject | Die Falls Subseries | Subseries CRq | r 
‘ . 


L | 2,400 +28 —69 3.9% .000075 
R. | 1,400 +13 | —17 


Total | 3,800 +41 —~%6 4.0 | 00006 


Part II. Decline Trend Known to Both Experimenter and Subjects 





First Half Second Half 
Subject Die Falls Subseries | Subseries | CRqd 
2,000 -11 | + 
3,600 — | j +1 


5,600 —12 +19 


Granp Torta (Including Session 1) 














First Half | Second Half 
Subject | Die Falls Subseries Subseries CRq 


5,000 +25 ae SE 
5,000 + 0 


Total 10,000 }- 37 | = IO 


Session 1, in which L. was the subject, consisted of six sets, or 
600 die-throws, and gave the following results: 
First half Second half 
subseries subseries 
Die-throws Die-throws Dev. 


300 300 -3% 
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The decline found between halves of this first subseries was what 
led me to expect the same decline in following subseries and to be 
most interested in this aspect of the experiment. The 600 die-throws 
of the first subseries are therefore considered as preliminary trials 
and are not included in the data given in Table 1; the decline analyses 
are based entirely on the 9,400 die-throws made thereafter. 

Eight subseries make up Part I, all eight showing the decline. 
The CR of the difference between the first and last halves of the 
subseries for this section of the experiment is 4.00, with a probability 
of .00006. The tendency to negative scoring in the last half is par- 
ticularly marked, being significant for subject L. alone and for both 
subjects in combination. 

The results of Part Il show quite an opposite trend from those 
of Part I. Rather than declining, the scoring inclines from the first 
to the last half of the subseries, though to an insignificant degree. 
Of the 14 subseries included in Part II, only five show the decline 
that had been the conspicuous feature of Part I. 


DiscussION 

The most interesting point seems to be the change in the results 
from the time when the subjects were informed about the decline 
effect observed by the experimenter. Both subjects are of the opinion 
that they did not consciously care about this discovery when carrying 
out Part II of the experiment, but tried in the same way as before 
to score on the target area. 

Similar effects of informing the subject of this scoring trend have 
been noticed by other experimenters. In previous research of my 
own, in which I was acting as both subject and observer, effects have 
vanished as soon as I became aware of them. In the present in- 
stance, however, the trend in Part I continued in spite of my close 
attention to it. 

A possibility that has been suggested to me is that I, the experi- 
menter, was really responsible for the results. My previous work as 
a subject has shown significant decline effects, and I have learned 
to expect that knowledge of my results when I consciously think of 
myself as the subject will affect the scoring, sometimes causing early 


effects to vanish completely. It is not unreasonable to suppose that my 


own intense interest in the present experiments was what influenced 
the dice, and that the designated subjects served only in the essential 
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psychological role of allowing my PK abilities to operate without 
being inhibited by self-consciousness or other unfavorable attitudes. 

On this hypothesis, being unaware of my own role as subject, 
I did not expect the scoring to change with my knowledze of it, but 
only when the ostensible subjects were told of the trend. In other 
words, this hypothesis would involve the suggestion that it is not 
knowledge of results alone that affects scoring, but subtle changes 
in motivation which may result from it; and these adverse changes 
may not occur when the real subject is not aware of acting in that 
capacity. 

It is not possible to offer this suggestion as anything more than 
an interesting speculation, but it does serve at least to call attention 
to the fact that the assignment of the role of subject in a parapsycho- 
logical experiment is often done on a completely arbitrary basis and 
may give a very misleading picture of the psychological factors 
operating in the test situation. 
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THE VARIANCE FOR MULTIPLE-CALLING 
ESP DATA 
By J. G. Pratt 


Ix CONDUCTING TESTS of ESP, it is sometimes not convenient to 


provide a separate target for each call. For example, a classroom 
test may be conducted with much greater economy of effort if all the 
students are permitted to call the same pack of ESP symbols instead 
of having a separate order of targets for each one. Greville ( Annals 
of Mathematical Statistics, 1944, Vol. XV, No. 4) has worked out 
the statistical method for obtaining the exact theoretical variance for 
such a case of multiple calling. His publication is not readily avail- 
able to research workers, and the generalized statement of the problem 
is in symbolic mathematical terms which relatively few investigators 
are able to apply to a specific set of data without the help of a statis- 
tician. The purpose of this note is not to explain the underlying 
theory of this method but to illustrate its use as applied to multiple 
calling of ESP targets and to provide simple directions for making 
the computations. 

Two target situations which are commonly used may be con- 
sidered. (1) The targets are chosen at random, so that the proba- 
bility of any one of the five symbols being the target is independent 
of the other targets. (2) The targets are chosen by taking the order 
of symbols in a randomly selected permutation of a closed ESP pack, 
i.e., 25 cards consisting of 5 of each of the 5 symbols. 

For both (1) and (2), chance expectation of correct calls is 20% 
of the total number of calls. This is true for both single and multiple 
calling, so multiple calling presents no difficulty insofar as gettin; 
the deviation from mean chance expectation is concerned. 

To illustrate the calculations of the variance in a hypothetical set 
of data, let us assume that 10 subjects called the same set of 25 ESP 
targets. For targets of either type, (1) or (2), it is necessary that 
the distribution of selected symbols on each set of calls for a single 
target be obtained. These may conveniently be arranged as shown 


in Table I. 
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Table 1 


AssuMED DATA FROM TEN SuBJECTS CALLING ONE Set oF 25 TARGETS 


Distribution of Calls 


| | 
| | Total Calls for 
Target Number | Waves Circle | Square | Cross Each Target 











10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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(1) Variance for random targets: 


If the ten subjects of the hypothetical group were calling ran- 
domly selected targets, the results of each trial would be statistically 
independent of the others, and the variance of the number of correct 
calls on each target is given by the expression : 

(Probability of each target) X (Sum of squares of calls for each 

symbol) — (Square of expected number of correct calls). 
For the first target in Table I, this is: 
(1/5) X (2% + 17+ FP + 1° + FX) — (2%) = 45. 


The variance for each of the other targets is computed similarly, and 
the total variance for the entire set of 250 calls is obtained by sum- 
ming the variances for the 25 targets. If the calls of Table I were 
made against random targets, this total variance is found to be 30.4. 
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The standard deviation is the square root of this value, i.e., 5.51. 
This may be compared with the standard deviation of \/40 = 6.32 
for the situation in which each of 10 subjects makes 25 calls for a 
different randomly selected order of 25 targets. 


(2) Variance for the balanced or closed ESP pack: 

If the targets were provided by a randomly selected permutation 
of the standard ESP pack, the variance for data involving multiple 
calling must be obtained for the entire set of 25 targets as the unit, 


and the computations are more involved than for data based upon 
random targets. The quantities required in the calculations are: 


(a) The number of ESP symbols = 5 
5 


(b) The number of targets =2 
(c) The sum of squares of the call frequencies 
in each of the 250 calls of Table | 
Ft Pe Ft P+ F4+ P+... + F4+O+ Pa 
(d) The sum of the squares of the total 
calls of each symbol = 
397 + 512 + 79? + 42? + 397 = 
(e) The sum of the squares of the total 
calls for each target 
(25) (10?) = 
(f) The square of the total number of calls 
250? = 
Then, for the closed pack : 
a (a) (be — d) — be +f 
Variance = ~— “Gae-t 
(5)(25-°652 — 13,648) — (25)(2,500) + 62,500 
25) (24) — 
13,260 
600 — 


= 22.1 
S.D. = 22.1 = 4.70 
This may be compared with the variance of 41.67 (S.D. = 6.46) 
which is the theoretical value for the total score from 10 runs based 
upon a different set of 25 calls for each of 10 ESP closed packs. 
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The above method for finding the variance of the balanced pack 
may be applied to multiple calling data with runs of any length in 
which all targets are presented the same number of times. It is not 
necessary for (b) to be the square of (a), as happens to be the case 
in the standard ESP pack of 25 cards. 

The Greville method applied to the assumed set of calls shown 
in Table I gives a lower variance for both (1) and (2) than the 
method appropriate for single calls. In actual practice, it is generally 
found to give a higher variance. In all events, the only safe pro- 
cedure is to use the correct method. 

The variance for both (1) and (2) may be obtained regardless 
of whether the same number of calls are made on each trial. It will 
be seen that the computation for the closed pack is simplified some- 
what if every subject makes a call on every target, as then (be) = 
and these two quantities cancel out in the formula given above. For 
(1), it is not necessary to deal with the data in standard runs, but 
the series may be of any desired length. For (2), the variance must 
be computed for each set of calls made upon a random permutation 
of the closed pack, and the separate variances of the sets of calls for 
each pack of 25 targets are added to get the total variance for the 
data as a whole. 

Parapsychology Laboratory 
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LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


PK PLACEMENT AND AIR CURRENTS 


February 28, 1954 
To the Editor: 

I see from page 289 in the December, 1953, issue of the JouRNAL 
(“Science and ESP Research” by F. Bateman and 5S. G. Soal) 
that the authors find that “faulty experimental conditions were prob- 
ably responsible for the aberrations noted” in my experiments. It 
would seem that such a statement is of little value as long as no 
reasons are given for this view. It is further, according to my 
opinion, impossible for a person who has not actually seen the ar- 
rangement and how the tests are carried out to make a judgment. 
Several technically 2nd scientifically educated people here in Sweden 
have these last years inspected my arrangement and procedure, but 
they have not had any objections. 

Dr. Soal spoke at the Conference [in Utrecht] about “un- 
consciously caused vibrations.”” What kind of vibrations does he 
have in mind? I have met his objection concerning mechanical 
vibrations: the arrangement stands on a solid foundation, and I 
do not touch it when the dice are in motion. Therefore I am in- 
clined to think that he means “air vibrations.”” I believe that this 
is a matter in which I have some experience, as I have for several 
years studied wave propagation in air, theoretically and experi- 
mentally. Some time ago I was invited to lecture on this topic in 
the Royal Institute of Technology in Stockholm, which I did. I 
have further studied and carried out measurements on air jets, so 
I believe that I have some competency to judge the influence of air 
movements. I have now done some calculations concerning the dice 
in this respect and have found that an air velocity of about two 
meters per second is required to cause the observed aberation in the 


first scaled placement series. This is a mean value for the whole 


series, and it is understood that the air has to move in opposite 


directions for A- and B-targets. During the whole of this series 
I had my place on the A-side of the arrangement, so that air streams 
from me could only have an effect when B was the target. Thus 
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they could not account for instance for the outstanding results in the 
first throw for A-target. 

However, to produce an air velocity of two meters per second 
in the center of the plane requires from the place of the experimenter, 
about one meter distant, an initial jet velocity which is much higher 
than this value. Suppose that the subject blows from his mouth 
in the direction of the dice. Such a jet diverges under an angle of 
about 20 degrees, so that the sectional area of the jet increases rap- 
idly, with a corresponding fall in the velocity. The calculation shows 
that it is scarcely possible for a person to produce the initial velocities 
necessary. He would also have to direct the jet so that it would hit 
the cubes on their whole way on the plane. This could only be 
partly effected due to their spread. 

There are also other circumstances which point to the impossi- 
bility of the subject to influence the results, but I leave them for 
the present. I would only like to put the question: How can it 
be that in Series 14 the wooden cubes were influenced, but the very 
light paper cubes were not? What kind of “vibrations” could pro- 
duce such effects ? 

The objections referred to seem not to have been well considered 
by their author. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. Forwa.p 
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New WorLD OF THE Minp. By J. B. Rhine. New York: Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, 1953. xi + 339 pp. $3.75. 


This book is not meant for the specialist in parapsychology but 
for the large number of people who have heard of parapsychology 
and who want to be informed about its problems, its methods, and 
its prospects. It is intended both to introduce the subject to the 
intelligent outsider and to suggest the wider implications of para- 
psychological experiments. The first of these purposes it fulfills very 
well; the general reader should find the book interesting and informa- 
tive and should gain from it a clear picture of the problems and 
methods of parapsychological research. If, in the attempt to achieve 
the second purpose of considering the wider implications of para- 
psychology, Dr. Rhine is likely to make the critical reader want to 
argue with him, this also may be useful. Dr. Rhine would, no 
doubt, agree that this is a matter of opinion on which discussion 
is more in place than any authoritative pronouncement. 

The early chapters describe the rise of experimental parapsy- 
chology from the anecdotal stage and the problems that faced the 
early experimentalists. This will be familiar ground to most readers 
of this JouRNAL, but it is treated in a way which should give a 
reader new to the subject a good picture of the problems that were 
met and of the way they were solved. The progressive elimination 
of counterexplanations of the ESP experiments culminating in the 
elaborate precautions of the Pratt-Pearce experiment, the progress 
of the attempt to discriminate between clairvoyance and telepathy, 
the progressive refinements of the technique of experimenting in pre- 
cognition and psychokinesis—these are all described with the in- 
sight gained by Dr. Rhine’s own central position in the research 
program. 

Of particular interest are the chapters of the most recent work 
carried out in the Duke Laboratory which have so far only been 
available in the pages of technical journals. This includes Dr. 
Pratt’s work on the homing of pigeons, the experiments by Dr. Osis 
on psi performance in cats, and various observational reports on 
homing and trailing behavior among domestic animals. 
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Another new direction of research that is discussed is the study 
of reports of spontaneous cases which involves a new evaluation of 
these reports, not as themselves providing evidence but as suggesting 
lines for future experimental investigation. Some parapsychologists 
may feel doubt as to whether Dr. Rhine is not here making too sharp 
a distinction between the values of spontaneous and experimental 
evidence. It may be in general a useful practice to treat observa- 
tional evidence as a guide to future experimentation but it is surely 
wrong to treat it as not itself making any contribution to knowl- 
edge. Dr. Rhine seems to believe that we cannot legitimately form 
any opinions on observational evidence but that we get certain 
knowledge from scientific experiment and from that alone. It seems 
more reasonable to form opinions on the basis of any evidence that 
is available, but to be careful to regard such opinions as no more 
certain than the evidence justifies. Certainty is not given by ob- 
servational evidence, but neither is certainty given by scientific ex- 
periment. In drawing conclusions from experiments we may also 
be mistaken. In both cases, we must form the best judgment we 
can and try to assess how well-founded it is. For this purpose, a 
good observation may indeed be better than a poor experiment. 


There seems no sufficient reason for the sharp distinction implied 
by Dr. Rhine between spontaneous evidence which can only be a 
guide to future experiments and experimental evidence on which 
we can legitimately found conclusions. 


It is when Dr. Rhine embarks on philosophy that I begin to find 
myself seriously troubled. If the proper task of philosophy is clari- 
fying muddles, this task does not seem to be performed by, for 
example, the discussion on “dualism” on page 85. I do not think 
we can achieve clarification by discussing labels. Nor does it seem 
profitable to accept current intellectual prejudices by treating “dual- 
ism” as a label so damning that no modern man can safely carry it 
on his intellectual baggage unless it is qualified by the unexplained 
adjective “relative.” I think we should understand better whether 
we differ and, if so, where we differ, if, instead of talking about 
“dualism” and “monism,” we agreed to say in as simple language 
as possible exactly what are the questions referred to as the “body- 
mind problem” and what answers to these questions seem to be 
indicated by the ascertained facts of parapsychology. 
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I suppose that what is meant by “dualism” is what Professor 
Ryle has called the “ghost in the machine’ theory, the language 
habit of talking about the “body” and the “mind” and of the inter- 
action between them. If we reject dualism in this sense, then we are 
debarred from asking such questions as whether the mind can exert 
an effect upon a falling object (page 38), or from talking about “‘in- 
teraction” as Dr. Rhine does on page 85. We must not renounce 
dualism with our lips while continuing to use dualistic language 
forms when we find them convenient. 

But why should we allow ourselves to be so sensitive to current 
intellectual fashions as to accept this restriction? When we consider 
the inadequacy of current modes of thought to deal with the already 
known facts of parapsychology and its possible greater inadequacy 
to deal with the discoveries of the future, it seems to be better to 
retain as much freedom in the choice of a theoretical language as 
possible. The dualist way of talking may turn out to be the appropri- 
ate one for describing the facts of parapsychology. If experimental 
parapsychology proves the fact of survival, a dualist way of talking 
about it would seem to be necessary since it is certainly not the 


body-mind unit that survives death. The dualist way of talking may 
also prove to be the best one for talking about extrasensory percep- 
tion or psychokinesis. Dr. Wiesner and I have already made that 
suggestion. We may, of course, be wrong, but we are not willing to 
accept a restriction that would rule out the possibility of trying out 
that way of thinking. 


Experimental psychologists are often reproached (with some 
justice) for showing bias and prejudice against the work of Dr. 
Rhine and other parapsychologists. There are some passages in the 
present book which suggest that the prejudice is not all on one side. 
On page 276, for example, Dr. Rhine reproaches departments of 
psychology with “being too busy with the small peripheral prob- 
lems of [their] field.” Perhaps they are, but are not experimental 
parapsychologists also engaged in solving small peripheral problems ? 
And for the same reason, because these are the problems for which 
existing techniques of investigation enable us to get solutions? 
On page 308, for example, it is suggested that the problem of sur- 
vival must for the time be shelved as an experimental problem be- 
cause there seems at present to be no promising experimental way 
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of tackling it. This may be the case, but it deprives parapsycholo- 
gists of the right to throw stones at other investigators who are 
engaged in peripheral problems. Perhaps they had not that right 
anyway. Has not science always advanced by methodical and pains- 
taking investigation of peripheral problems ? 

The last third of the book is a consideration of the practical im- 
plications of parapsychology. In brief, these are considered to be: 
(1) providing an empirical foundation for religion; (2) providing 
a mentalistic foundation for psychotherapy ; (3) providing a founda- 
tion for a new ethics; and, (4) undermining the theoretical basis of 
communism. These are large claims which need careful examina- 
tion. 

There does not seem to be much to quarrel with in the second 
point of the program. It is no doubt better for psychological medi- 
cine that psychiatrists should realize that what are commonly called 
mental disorders are better understood as diseases of mind and not 
merely as structural defects of the nervous system. Realization of 
this, however, did not wait for the advent of parapsychological ex- 
perimentation, since it was the view of Kraepelin and Freud before 
either had probably heard of psychical research. On the other hand, 
parapsychology certainly may make a valuable contribution to this 
point of view by helping to make clear the sense in which one can 
make the distinction between a mental and a physical cause of illness. 

When Dr. Rhine discusses parapsychology and religion, how- 
ever, | feel much more inclined to argue with him. It does not 
seem to me to help to understand the real issue that when he uses 
the word “religion” he seems always to mean the doctrinal system 
of a religion. Usually “religion” is taken to cover a system of be- 
havior obligations and attitudes as well as of beliefs. If religion in 
this sense (and not merely the system of religious beliefs) must 
await confirmation by parapsychology, this would imply that men 
must postpone the worship and service of God until parapsychology 
has completed its task of investigating the spiritual world. 

Still less does it help real understanding of the situation that 
when Dr. Rhine talks of “religion’’ he seems to mean the doctrinal 
system of what is now generally called “fundamentalism.” It is only 
if fundamentalism is treated as the standard form of religion that it 
is reasonable to regard “‘unthinking faith” as the only alternative to a 
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system of doctrine based on parapsychology (page 228). No one 
who read carefully the Epistles of St. Paul or the Summa of St. 
Thomas Aquinas could suppose that their authors did not think. It 
is true that they did not do experiments, but neither did the scientists 
of their times. From the modern point of view, one might criticize 
them on the ground that they over-valued thinking as a means of 
reaching truth but not on the ground that their faith was unthinking. 
The same is true of any modern theological work. 

Dr. Rhine’s further remarks on parapsychology and religion 
seem to depend on two assumptions, neither of which would be uni- 
versally accepted: First, that there can be no rational grounds for 
holding religious beliefs other than those provided by scientific ex- 
periment; second, that all statements of religious doctrine are veri- 
fiable, in principle at least, by parapsychological experimentation. On 
this second point Dr. Rhine would, no doubt, agree that it ts likely 
to be a long time before parapsychology has reached the point of 
development at which it can make the required experiments. The 
obvious implication that we can have no religion now but must wait 
for the necessary parapsychological developments may be unwelcome 
to the religious man; indeed if the task of religion is as urgent as 
Dr. Rhine says it is on page 231, we should all be perturbed. But 
may not the religious man reply that his decision for or against re- 
ligious faith must be made now on the evidence available? The evi- 
dence may not give certainty, but in everyday life he is used to 
making decisions on the available evidence without waiting for cer- 
tain knowledge. If at some future time, parapsychology gives him 
new evidence, he will be grateful for it; but even then he will not 
have certainty, since the interpretation of empirical evidence never 
gives certainty. In some of his beliefs he may reasonably hope to 
have new evidence from parapsychology ; in others (and perhaps the 


most vital) it may seem to him that no evidence from parapsychology 
could be relevant to their truth. 

There may be more than one road to knowledge. When Dr 
Rhine finds himself perplexed, he plans a parapsychological experi- 


ment to solve his inteliectual problems. An Indian sage, in the same 
situation, will perhaps spend fifteen years sitting in a temple and 
meditating on the nature of the Self. Dr. Rhine would say, no 
doubt, that the sage can reach no real knowledge by merely thinking. 
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The sage would probably retort that only by meditation and puri- 
fication of life can one reach real knowledge and that experiments 
can at best solve the peripheral problems of religion. One cannot 
reasonably blame Dr. Rhine for his implied belief that scientific 
experiment alone gives knowledge; that is a common opinion at the 
present day. I think one can reasonably find fault with him for ap- 
parently not having seriously considered any other possibility. All 
religions, Hinduism, Islam and Christianity, etc., are based on the 
assumption that there are other roads to knowledge, and this assump- 
tion may be right. 

On page 221, Dr. Rhine complains of the indifference of religious 
groups to parapsychological research. My own experience is that 
both in America and Great Britain, the interest in parapsychology 
among religious groups is considerable. Many are interested be- 
cause they think that parapsychological experiments undermine what 
Dr. Khine has called the “physicalistic’”’ interpretation of the uni- 
verse. Their interest is probably less intense than it might be be- 
cause of two facts: (1) that they did not themselves hold this theory 
before; and (2) they do not think that it is now by parapsychology 
disproved for the first time. Nevertheless they are likely to find it 


satisfactory that their previously held opinions are confirmed by 
scientific experiments. 


If, in the future, parapsychology produces incontrovertible evi- 
dence of survival of death, they are likely to be extremely interested, 
but again only as confirmation of what they believed before. They 
will not consider that they are now for the first time justified in 
believing, since they do not hold that the only legitimate ground 
for belief is the result of a scientific experiment. It is to be expected, 
on the contrary, that they are likely to derive from this confirmation 
an increased confidence in the reliability of their previous reasons for 
belief. 

On the other hand, it may happen that parapsychology produces 
evidence for something contrary to their previous beliefs. One can 
predict that the reaction of religious groups to this situation will be 
much what it was when their belief in a special creation came into 
conflict with the evidence for organic evolution. Most of them 
would discard their previously held belief if the evidence against it 
were strong enough, but this discarding would take place against a 
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more or less strong tendency to conserve the old belief. A minority 
would probably cling to the old belief and reject the scientific evi- 
dence. In that attitude, they would no doubt be blameworthy, but 
the situation does not seem likely to arise just yet. 
On page 237, Dr. Rhine says: 
There are hundreds of millions around the world whose whole 
outlook on life, whose cramped and distorted vision of the world, 


is guided, confined, controlled by a faith that is, by the standards of 
the scholar, an unverified clutter of ancient storytelling. 


This is, no doubt, true and most lamentable, but how can parapsy- 
chology help the situation? Dr. Rhine’s reply on the same page is: 
“If discoveries are made by sound methods, no missionaries will be 
needed to distribute them.” Here Dr. Rhine’s hope seems to be 
triumphing over his experience. Parapsychological discoveries have 
already been made-by sound methods and the missionaries are find- 
ing it a very uphill job to distribute them even to those who have 
been trained to evaluate evidence. That they would be immedi- 
ately accepted by the illiterate and by those not trained to recognize 
sound methods is very unlikely. The remedy for the state of opinion 
which Dr. Rhine rightly deplores is an improvement in the general 
level of education which it will take generations to accomplish. Then 
we may hope that the results of parapsychological experiment will 
generally be accepted along with other results of sound scholarship 
with resulting changes in the religious, moral, and political opinions 
of the world. It seems to me that we should deceive ourselves if we 
supposed that this result could come merely from perfecting our 
parapsychological experiments. 

Dr. Rhine’s views on ethics are enlightened and eloquently 
presented ; it is less easy to see in what way they are dependent on 
parapsychological experimentation. He wants “an ethics so charged 
with the vital compulsion of our most fully discovered nature that the 
joy of each is comprehended in the good of all’’ (page 277). Yes, 
certainly, but suppose that the progress of parapsychological research 
indicated a goal different from this and much less attractive. If it is 
considered that this supposition is absurd (as I think it is), then 
it follows that the future ethics of Dr. Rhine’s dream does not de- 
pend on research in parapsychology, since plainly one cannot foretell 
the outcome of a scientific research before that research has been 
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carried out. I think, indeed, that it can be reasonably doubted 
whether any research in parapsychology or any other science can 
solve the central problem of ethics, that of the goal to which conduct 
should be directed. Many peripheral problems connected with means 
of attaining the goal may, no doubt, be investigated and it is im- 
portant that they should be. But this is rather less than Dr. Rhine 
seems to be claiming for parapsychological research. 

I think it may also be doubted whether any considerable part 
of the importance of parapsychological research lies in the safeguard- 
ing of the world against communism. No doubt, parapsychological 
results provide an argument against the basic communist philosophy 
of materialism. What is likely, however, to determine men’s choice 
for or against communism is not their opinion of its underlying 
philosophy but their choice between bondage and freedom. If they 
choose bondage, then part of that bondage may well be the closing 
of their eyes not only to the philosophical implications of parapsy- 
chology but even to its well-attested facts. 

I think that many of Dr. Rhine’s admirers may share my un- 
easiness about his over-emphasis on the secondary gains which he 
expects from parapsychological research, because there is danger that 
this may divert attention from the primary purpose which para- 
psychology shares with all science. If the hopes of providing founda- 
tions for a new religion and ethics and of undermining communism 
were proved mythical, there would still remain the primary purpose 
of extending the bounds of scientific knowledge. Experimental 
psychologists and other scientists would, I think, be more likely to 
be favorably impressed by parapsychology if they were led to under- 
stand it as an extension of the bounds of scientific knowledge than 
if they suppose it is a means of gaining some practical ends, however 
desirable these may be. The extension of knowledge is the primary 
goal of all science; practical advantages may follow and they may 
not. They cannot be made primary goals without endangering the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

At the same time, I think it should be said that if these hopes 
for a new religion, a new system of morals, and a bulwark against 
communism, are the hopes which have provided the driving force 
behind Dr. Rhine’s work in parapsychology, they have at least the 
justification that they have borne very notable fruit. If these hopes 
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are illusory, they have been a fruitful system of illusions. Those of 
us who would claim to be motivated by a more austere goal must 
also admit that we have worked less arduously and singlemindedly in 
this field than has Dr. Rhine. 

This book is not intended as a guide to the student of para- 
psychology and it would be unfair to judge it as if that were its 
object. Students of parapsychology may, however, still hope that 
some day Dr. Rhine will write for them the technical survey of what 
has been done in parapsychology which he is so well qualified to 
undertake. Such a technical survey might do a great deal more than 
the present book to convince the still hesitant American psychologists 
that this is the opening-out of a great new field in psychology which 
they cannot afford to ignore. 


R. H. THOULEsSsS 


THE IMPRISONED SPLENDOUR (An Approach to Reality, Based upon 
the Significance of Data Drawn from the Fields of Natural Sci- 
ence, Psychical Research and Mystical Experience). By Raynor 
C. Johnson. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. $5.00. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1953. xiv + 424 pp. 


This is a remarkable book. In its aims it could not be more 
ambitious. What is man? What is his place in the universe? What 
is the purpose of human life? These are the questions the author 
discusses. Many thoughful men have supposed that such questions 
are unanswerable. Some go farther and maintain that they are non- 
sensical and cannot even be asked. But though his questions are 


so far-reaching, Dr. Johnson is very modest about his answers. 


Indeed, he does not claim to have answered these questions at all. 
He claims only that he has “‘tried to illuminate them.”’ 


I believe his 
claim is justified. Of course such questions could not even be 
“illuminated” if there were no empirical data which are relevant to 
them. But there are such data. They are to be found chiefly in two 
fields, the phenomena of parapsychology and the experiences of the 
mystics. The author shows himself to be thoroughly familiar with 
both. He also thinks that the conclusions to which these two sorts 
of “supernormal” data point can be supported by a study of some 
of the “normal” facts established by the orthodox sciences. He in- 


vites us to reflect on the new and revolutionary conception of the 
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material world which has resulted from recent physics. (He is 
himself a professional physicist.) He also maintains that there 
are certain biological facts which suggest strongly that something 
like intelligence and purpose is at work in the evolution and growth 
of living organisms. The philosophy, or Weltanschauung, which 
emerges from these many different lines of inquiry has some affini- 
ties with the Hindu Vedanta theory. But perhaps it could also be 
described as a modern restatement of Christian Platonism, the 
version of Christianity which arose from the absorption of Neo- 
Platonic mystical philosophy into the Christian tradition. 

Dr. Johnson’s conclusions may roughly be stated as follows: 
Human personality is a many-graded hierarchy; there are many 
levels of awareness in it, and corresponding to each there is an ap- 
propriate phenomenal world. The sensible world, which many of 
us regard as the world, is only the lowest of them. Human per- 
sonality survives death and exists before birth. Perhaps it is re- 
incarnated many times. ‘The transcendental self, the Atman of the 
Hindus, is the fundamental reality in each of us. Its true nature, 
however, is “‘veiled’’ by successive layers of appearance, or Maya. 
The purpose of human life, in this world and in others, is to remove 
these veils, to advance little by little to the highest grade of aware- 
ness, in which the self knows itself as it really is. Thus the “im- 
prisoned splendor” is gradually released (the phrase comes from 
srowning’s poem Paracelsus). The mystics are the people who have 
come closest to this highest grade of awareness. The aim of human 
life would be achieved if all of us were continually at the level of 
awareness which the mystics have attained occasionally and only for 
short periods. 

There are difficulties in this philosophy, as the author admits. 
It is not easy to understand the relation between the transcendental 
self and the empirical or everyday self which is accessible to intro- 
spection and expressed in bodily behavior. We should not forget 
that “the religious empiricists of ancient India” (as Tyrrell called 
them) invented Buddhism as well as Vedantic Hinduism; and in 
Suddhism the doctrine of a transcendental self is explicitly rejected, 
just as it is rejected by the wnreligious empiricists of the Western 
world—Hume and Mach, for example. I agree with Dr. Johnson 
that no philosophy of human personality is worth very much unless 
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it takes full account of the data of mystical experience. We must 
admit too that the ancient philosophers of the Far East have paid far 
more attention to these data than most Western thinkers have, and 
we should do well to learn all we can from them. But if this is 
admitted, I think we should consider the Buddhist analysis of 
mystical experience as well as the Vedantist analysis. On the face 
of it, at least, the two analyses are very different, and they lead to 
two very different theories of human personality. One of the few 
complaints I have to make of Dr. Johnson’s admirable book is that it 
does not discuss the Buddhist theory of the self, though he does make 
some remarks about the Buddhist theory of desire. 

It would not be relevant to pursue these points further here. 
Some day or other our successors will have to consider where exactly 
the line comes between the “psychical” level of supernormal phenom- 
ena and the mystical level. But it would be premature to consider 
this question here and now. It is sufficient that some rough-and- 
ready distinction can be made between the two. For example, there 
is nothing very mystical about clairvoyance or PK or haunted houses. 
And there is nothing very “‘psychical” about St. Augustine's experi- 
ence at Ostia, recorded in his Confessions. Whatever view we take 
about mystical experience, from the Vedantist theory at the one 
extreme to the Buddhist theory at the other, the facts of para- 
psychology can probably be incorporated into it. All we need say 
is that the paranormal facts probably fit more easily into some 
“mysto-centric” theory of human personality than they do into any 
Naturalistic theory of it. But I do not think they favor any one 
version of mystical philosophy rather than another. 

In the rest of this review, then, I propose to confine myself to 
what Dr. Johnson has to say about the first and (if one likes) the 
“lower” stratum of supernormal phenomena, the ones which con- 
cern the parapsychologist. His discussion of these occupies one 
hundred and sixty-three pages, more than three-eighths of the book 
(Part II, “The Data of Psychical Research’). It is an excellent 
survey of the whole field, well arranged, clearly written, and il- 
lustrated by a very impressive series of cases, some of them new 
ones. Most of the cases are first-rate. There are only one or two 
about which the more cautious parapsychologist would have some 
qualms. Indeed, this section of the book could be warmly com- 
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mended as a general introduction to the subject. But it is much 
more than that. It is an original contribution to the theoretical 
interpretation of the facts. Whatever we may think of the ex- 
planatory hypothesis which Dr. Johnson propounds, I am sure it 
should be carefully considered by all serious students of our sub- 
ject. It is true that his hypothesis does not claim to cover the 
whole field. But it does claim to cover a very substantial part of 


the field; and if it is valid, it unifies or connects together a number 
of different types of phenomena which appear at first sight to be 
entirely unconnected with each other. The phenomena it does not 
claim to cover are telepathy and precognition. I shall first deal 
briefly with Dr. Johnson’s views about these. 

On telepathy, he has nothing very new to say, though he gives 
an excellent outline of the evidence and of the various theories which 
have been suggested to account for it. He himself prefers a mind-to- 
mind theory on the lines of Tyrrell’s, though he also thinks that 
the mind-to-brain theory of Drs. Thouless and Wiesner may well 
apply to some of the phenomena of the mediumistic trance. On pre- 
cognition, if I follow him rightly, he suggests a kind of two-level 
theory. On the phenomenal level, he thinks, we have to say that 
future events can cause present ones; and he suggests that this 
“backward” causation occurs in some biological phenomena as well 
as in precognition (for example, he thinks that in the growth of the 
human embryo some of the changes which we observe can only be 
understood in the light of what is going to occur later when such- 
and-such an organ has been completely formed). At a deeper level, 
however, we have to say that all the events which are to occur in a 
particular person’s life history are contained timelessly, or at any 
rate totum simul, in an “eternal now’ which that person’s trans- 
cendental self is aware of. Here, if I understand him rightly, 
he has combined Mr. Mundle’s extended theory of causation with 
H. F. Saltmarsh’s theory of an extended subliminal specious pres- 
ent; only he has made this specious present even more extensive 
than Saltmarsh did. But then he says, on a later page, “Osty rightly 
rejects as too naive the concept that all events exist already in an 
ideal world and are foreseen by paranormal faculty. It is clear, on 
the contrary, that they are in process of becoming” (p. 180, my 
italics). Here it looks as if Osty was being commended for re- 
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jecting the author’s own theory. The explanation is, I think, that 
the emphasis in this passage is on the words “already” and “in an 
ideal world.” Dr. Johnson’s point probably is that the events do 
not exist already, but timelessly (“already” is of course a temporal 
word) and further that what they occur in is not “a world” ex- 
ternal to ourselves, but is the transcendental self of the person to 
whose phenomenal future the precognition refers. 

Dr. Johnson adds that this account of precognition does not 
make the freedom of the empirical self illusory, though he thinks 
and surely rightly—that the range or degree of freedom which any 
empirical self has is a good deal smaller than common sense supposes. 
His solution of this problem is in effect the same as the one pro- 
posed by Boethius in the sixth century A.D. for the closely analogous 
theological difficulty of reconciling human freedom with the Divine 
omniscience. One of the facts which Smith’s transcendental self 
timelessly knows is that Smith’s empirical self will freely perform 
such-and-such an action at such-and-such a date in the phenomenal 
time series. To be known is one thing, to be causally determined 
is a different thing ; and the second does not follow from the first. In 
respect of ordinary phenomenal past-to-future causation, the act, 
when it occurs, will be an undetermined one; though in respect of 
the equally phenomenal future-to-past type of causation this future 
free act causes a precognition to occur at an earlier date. I must 
confess that I have never felt very comfortable about Boethius’ 
theory, nor do I feel comfortable about Dr. Johnson’s adaptation of 
it. But I cannot see clearly what is wrong with either. 

We may now turn to the most original and interesting part of 
Dr. Johnson’s discussion. This is his theory of a “‘psychic ether’ 
—something intermediate between mind and matter as we ordinarily 
conceive of them, and possessing properties akin to both. This con- 
ception has been tentatively suggested by others; but no one else, I 
think, has applied it on anything like the scale Dr. Johnson does. 
And this is what gives an unusual “slant” or perspective to his whole 
survey of paranormal phenomena. Psychometry, usually regarded 
as a rather unimportant variety of paranormal cognition, and often 
forgotten altogether, comes right into the center of the picture. It 
is “a key-phenomenon, which when more fully understood should 


throw much light on the mysterious territory ranging between 
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mind and matter” (p. 175). Why is this? Because it is the phe- 
nomenon which most strongly suggests the hypothesis of a psychic 
zther. It suggests that memory is a property not just of living 
organisms but of inanimate matter as well. By means of this sug- 
gestion we can understand haunting and also retrocognitive visions 
and hallucinations (for example, the very interesting Avebury case 
described on pp. 159-161). We can also understand the peculiar 
“atmosphere” which sensitive people are aware of in certain places, 
and even perhaps the maleficent properties traditionally attributed to 
certain jewels, etc. Dr. Johnson is careful to point out that the 
word “memory” has more than one meaning. He is not of course 
suggesting that Smith’s fountain pen or handkerchief “remembers” 
him in the sense of consciously recollecting events in Smith’s past 
life, or that a locality such as Avebury consciously recollects what 
it looked like a hundred or more years ago, or that the walls of a 
haunted house consciously recall the events which formerly occurred 
there. He is only suggesting that those objects “have a memory of” 
the past in the sense that there is something quasi-material associated 
with them (or perhaps spatially coincident with them) which is also 
quasi-mental because it retains memory-traces of past events. If a 
suitably sensitive person comes to the place or handles the object, 
these memory-traces will cause him to have a retrocognitive experi- 
ence. 

Dr. Johnson adds that in psychometry the object, with its atheric 
quasi-memory, has merely a directive function. It puts the sensitive 
into telepathic rapport with the particular person, the object’s former 
owner, to whom these quasi-memories refer. Accordingly, we find 
that once the sensitive has been “put into touch” with that person, 
he can go on giving veridical information about him after the object 
has been destroyed. We also find, sometimes, that the sensitive can 
give veridical information about the person’s future. Should Dr. 
Johnson have used this argument? Perhaps the “psychic zther” of 
an object can survive for a time after the object itself has been 
physically destroyed. Perhaps it has quasi-precognitions as well as 
quasi-memories. The psychic ether, for all we can tell, might be 
accessible to the “backward” or future-to-past causation which was 
mentioned earlier. I think that Dr. Johnson, on his own principles, 
ought to have considered these possibilities. The second one is 
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relevant to his theory of clairvoyance because there is evidence that 
clairvoyance is sometimes precognitive. 

Whereas Dr. Johnson explains psychometry, haunting, and retro- 
cognition by means of the quasi-mental properties of the psychic 
ether, he explains clairvoyance by means of the quasi-material 
properties of the psychic ether. If someone clairvoyantly ‘“‘reads”’ 
the contents of a sealed letter, or correctly guesses the symbols on a 
card in the middle of the pack, what he perceives (or rather, what 
he is in psi-gamma relations with) is not the physical object itself, 
but the psychic «ther associated with that object—its ‘‘ztheric 
double,” as one might say. Ciairvoyance, then, is “a perception of 
the modified form of the associated psychic ether’ while ‘object 
reading [psychometry] is a perception of the modified mental 
characteristics of it’ (p. 176). This is one of the few obscure 
sentences in Dr. Johnson’s book. But it is obviously an im- 
portant sentence, and we must try to produce an interpretation of it. 
I think that ‘‘form”’ here means something like “ 


shape” or “‘spatial 
pattern”; while “modified” is probably a synonym for “quasi.” If 
so, it comes to this: what the clairvoyant has psi-gamma contact 
with is the quasi-shape or quasi-spatial pattern of the psychic «ther 
connected with some physical object; while the psychometrist or 
other retrocognitive subject has psi-gamma contact with the quasi- 
memories of this psychic «ether. As has been mentioned already, 


this theory of clairvoyance requires some extension if it is to explain 
precognitive clairvoyance. 


We may now turn to Dr. Johnson’s discussion of apparitions 
(that is, non-haunting apparitions). Here he expresses great obliga- 
tions to Tyrrell’s theory. He agrees with Tyrrell in thinking that 
crisis apparitions are joint products, created cooperatively by the 
“mid-level” constituents of the personalities of the agent and the 
percipient. But, unlike Tyrrell, he maintains that apparitions 
differ only in degree, not in nature, from ordinary material objects. 
This is because of his Berkeleyan theory of the perceptible world. 
According to Dr. Johnson an ordinary perceptible object, such as a 
table, is just a system of sense data. An apparition is a system of 
sense data too. The differences between them are only these: 
First, the sense data which constitute the table are created and sus- 
tained by “the world mind,” whereas those which constitute the 
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apparition are created and sustained by the cooperative efforts of two 
human minds. Secondly, the apparitional sense data continue for 
only a relatively short time. Human minds when they engage in 
this kind of creation cannot “keep it up,” so to speak, whereas the 
world mind can and does. Still, so long as it lasts, an apparition is 


a sort of material object, though it need not have all the properties 
which a material object has. For instance it might be visible but not 
tangible, though some apparitions are both. “There is nothing re- 
markable about different degrees of materialization” (p. 211). Dr. 
Johnson claims that on this theory we can understand why some 
apparitions are collectively perceived (“public’” to two or more 
percipients) but that on Tyrrell’s theory we cannot. He seems to 
have overlooked Tyrrell’s very ingenious explanation of collective 
cases in terms of dramatic appropriateness. When an apparition is 
perceived by indifferent bystanders, as well as by the main percipient, 
Tyrrell says it is because the theme or motif of “the apparitional 
drama”’ requires that the apparition should behave like an ordinary 
publicly perceptible object. I agree with Dr. Johnson, however, 
that Tyrrell’s explanation begins to seem too complicated and far- 
fetched when we consider reciprocal cases, such as the Wilmot case 
(p. 237). 

Dr. Johnson also points out that on his own theory we should 
expect that apparitions could occasionally be photographed. (Tyrrell 
himself points out, of course, that they sometimes cast shadows and 
are reflected in mirrors; but he explains this, too, in terms of dra- 
matic appropriateness.) But Dr. Johnson cites a fairly recent case, 
from the London magazine Country Life for December 16, 1936 (p. 
216). The case is new to me, and I should like to know how good 
the evidence is. The question whether apparitions can be photo- 
graphed is obviously of the greatest theoretical importance. Perhaps 
we have hitherto been wrong in assuming that they cannot. But if 
so, it is important to get further evidence which will show conclusive- 
ly that our skepticism was groundless. I suppose it would also follow 
from Dr. Johnson’s theory that an apparition would occasionally 
leave physical traces behind it, for instance footmarks on the floor. 
Is there any well attested case of this? 

What part does the hypothesis of a psychic «ther play in Dr. 
Johnson’s theory of apparitions? We have seen that he uses it 
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to account for haunting apparitions. At the end of his chapter 
on Apparitions he seems to maintain that crisis apparitions, too, 
have something psycho-ztheric about them. ‘‘Expressed in the 
simplest terms, I regard the telepathic thought-form as the animating 
principle or transient ‘mind’ which clothes itself in an ztheric body” 
(p. 216). The word “telepathic,” which I have italicized, shows 
that he is here thinking of crisis apparitions. He goes on to add that 
this ztheric body “may condense enough chemical matter around 
it to reflect light.” It is not quite clear to me just what this “con- 
densing’’ amounts to, nor how this part of the theory is related to 
what was said earlier, where apparitions were said to be systems of 
sense data. Whatever we think the psychic <ether is, I do not see 
how it can itself be composed of sense data. Or would Dr. Johnson 
say that it is composed of the special sort of sense data which are 
sensed by clairvoyants, but not by normal percipients—not even by 


those normal percipients who experience an occasional crisis appari- 


tion? This part of Dr. Johnson’s theory seems to need some further 
clarification. 

His next step is to apply the psychic «ther hypothesis to the 
human body. If a wall or a house, or ESP card or a psycho- 
metrizable fountain pen has a psychic ether associated with it, sure- 
ly a human body must have its psychic ether too? This ztheric 
double would have the same intermediate status, both quasi-material 
and quasi-mental, that the psychic «ther of a haunted house has. 

Sut we should expect it to have a more complex and highly organ- 
ized structure than the psychic «ther constituent of the haunted 
house or the fountain pen. 

In point of fact, we find that some sensitives claim to perceive 
this psycho-ztheric constituent or concomitant of the human organ- 
ism. Moreover, we have to consider “out of the body experiences.” 
Dr. Johnson discusses these in Chapter 10. The chapter is illus- 
trated by an excellent series of cases. Some of them will be familiar 
to most readers of this JoURNAL (for instance the case of Sir 
Auckland Geddes, p. 220), but others are new, to me at least. More- 
over, Dr. Johnson devotes a good deal more attention than most of 


us do to the narratives of the 


‘ 


‘voluntary projectors,” Muldoon and 
others. He is obviously right to consider these experimental cases 
—for that is what they are—alongside the spontaneous cases. The 
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whole subject of out of the body experiences, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, has been somewhat neglected by parapsychologists in 
recent years. We should be grateful to Dr. Johnson for recalling 
our attention to it. Whatever we think of these very strange ex- 
periences, they must surely have some relevance to the traditional 
problem of the relation between mind and organism, and that prob- 
lem lies right in the center of our field. We badly need further 
evidence about them. The spontaneous evidence is not at present 
very extensive ; and it is highly desirable that competent and critical 
minded persons should try to repeat the experiments of the voluntary 
projectors. (They will need some courage too. ) 

Dr. Johnson himself holds, of course, that in these out of the 
body experiences the psycho-ztheric body is separated from the 
physical body, and that they therefore provide the best evidence that 
the psycho-ztheric body is indeed a genuine entity. It is, however, 
worth pointing out that the voluntary projectors usually claim to 
have “projected” the astral body, rather than a psycho-etheric body. 
Whether this difference between their own theory of what they are 
doing and Dr. Johnson’s theory is an important one or not, only 
future research can show. As a matter of fact, in later passages of 
his book Dr. Johnson himself holds that there is an astral body as 
well as an ztheric body. I am inclined to think, however, that one 
extra body is quite enough to go on with for the present; and if we 
must choose, I should prefer it to be the psycho-ztheric body. Dr. 
Johnson can at any rate claim that the hypothesis of a psycho-ztheric 
body is just an extension of a hypothesis which is supported by 
other paranormal phenomena, namely psychometry, haunting, clair- 
voyance, and (as we shall see in a moment) psychokinesis. No such 
claim can be made at present on behalf of the astral body. 

We may now turn to Chapter 11, “Materializations, Psychoki- 
nesis, and Poltergeist Phenomena.” Here Dr. Johnson considers 
“the psi-faculty on its motor or active side” (p. 241). He is of 
course fully aware of the difficulties which all investigators of 
physical mediumship have encountered. But he says, surely rightly, 
“Tf even 99% of supposed data were proved fraudulent, the 1% 
which was true would remain of profound importance for our under- 
standing of the kind of world we live in” (p. 242). And he is him- 
self convinced that some of the phenomena are in fact genuine. If 
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so, what ought we to think of them? Here he applies the psychic 
wether hypothesis again. If genuine materializations do occasionally 
occur, we ought not, after all, to be surprised. “The phenomena 
of materialization are not, I suggest, different in kind from those 
of apparitions” (p. 246). The only difference is that in this case 
the xtheric material is “extracted’’ from the medium’s psycho- 
zxtheric body. After that, everything proceeds as before. Forms 
are ‘“‘constructed or molded by mind in the extracted «xtheric ma- 
terial” and they then “attract a sufficient amount of ordinary chem- 
ical matter to enable them to scatter light and become clearly visible” 
(p. 246). One would like to know more about this “attraction.” 
Presumably it is the same process as the ‘condensation’ referred 
to on p. 216. 

I cannot help thinking that the original conception of a psychic 

ether has now been extended a good deal. At first the only causal 
properties we attributed to it were mental or quasi-mental ones. In 
its quasi-material aspect it had only spatial characteristics, extension, 
shape, location, and mobility. But a causal property had to be added 
to these purely spatial ones when we came to consider clairvoyance. 
The psychic ether, in its quasi-material aspect, now had the capacity 
of interacting with the psi-gamma faculty of human minds; and 
then, in addition, the capacity of interacting with their psi-kappa 
faculty. And finally, it has been endowed with an additional and 
quite different causal property, the capacity of interacting in some 
mysterious way with “ordinary chemical matter’’—attracting it, or 
condensing it. I am not saying that these extensions of the original 
psychic zxther hypothesis are unwarrantable or even unplausible. 
3ut we should be clear that they are extensions. It may well be 
that psychometry is “a key phenomenon,” as Dr. Johnson says. 
But by this stage of the argument we have travelled a long way from 
it. 

The next step on the road is, however, fairly obvious. The 
psychic «ether, Dr. Johnson suggests, is also “the basis of psycho- 
kinesis”’ (p. 247)—hboth of the experimental psychokinesis observed 
in the laboratory, and of the more spectacular varieties which are 
said to be observed in the séance room, levitation for instance. ‘We 
have at least in the psychic ether a medium capable of sustaining 
mental-cum-physical forces and operating on matter in a ‘paranormal’ 
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manner” (p. 247). And Dr. Johnson is inclined to accept the sug- 
gestion of Geley and others that the physical phenomena of medium- 
ship are analogous in principle to certain familiar biological phenom- 
ena-—the growth of organisms, the healing of wounds, etc. (p. 247). 
Poltergeist phenomena, which may be regarded as a spontaneous 
form of PK, are explained in the same kind of way. For the pol- 
tergeist variety of haunting, as for the apparitional variety already 
discussed, Dr. Johnson says we may adopt “the purely psychometric 
theory.” We may suppose that a “persistent dynamic memory or a 
focus of bottled up energy is the proximate cause, but that the 
phenomena can only manifest through the release of this energy 
when a person of the right telepathic affinity comes into the neigh- 
borhood” (p. 252, my italics). I think that the words I have 
italicized show that this theory is something more than a purely 
psychometrical one. The “energy” here spoken of is energy in the 
physicist’s sense, which manifests itself by changes of one kind or 
another in the physical world. The point is the same as the one 
mentioned at the end of the previous paragraph. No such energy 
has to be postulated to account for psychometry itself, nor for the 
purely apparitional type of haunting, if this is regarded as a psycho- 
metrical phenomenon. 

Still, if we do postulate it, we might be able to account for 
the most extraordinary of all the reported phenomena of physical 
mediumship, the phenomena of “apports.”” Dr. Johnson admits that 
the evidence for apports is not very impressive. But, he says, if the 
alleged phenomena were shown to be genuine, we should have 
no ground for being surprised at them. ‘We should bear in mind 

. . the equivalence of matter and energy’”’ which recent physics has 
established. Moreover, we have already seen that temporary ma- 


terializations, followed by subsequent de-materialization, probably 


do occur occasionally. It is therefore quite conceivable that the 
converse process might occur as well—temporary de-materialization 
followed by subsequent re-materialization. Dr. Johnson does not 
give a concrete example. I suppose this might be one: a material 
object outside the séance room (say a rose in the garden) might be 
de-materialized and then re-materialized a few seconds later inside 
the room. The matter of the rose would presumably be transformed 
into energy, and then this energy would be transformed back again 
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into matter, and the transformation—both ways—would be accom- 
plished, in a manner which is not at all clear to me, by means of the 
psycho-ztheric body of the medium, operated upon somehow by her 
thoughts, or perhaps by the thoughts in some other mind. 

I have now given a rough outline of the various uses which Dr. 
Johnson makes of the psychic «ther hypothesis. Some readers 
will probably think that all of them are wildly speculative. Others 
may be prepared to take the hypothesis seriously in its original and 
milder form (what might be called the purely psychometrical version 
of it), but not in its later and extended form, where it is used to 
account for the “physical” types of paranormal phenomena. It 
should therefore be pointed out that Dr. Johnson himself is well 
aware that it 1s only a hypothesis. “Such a concept,” he says, “may 
finally have to go the way of the physicist’s ether.” He only claims 
that “in the meantime it is a helpful hypothesis” (p. 213). Again: 
“It is easy to speculate. ... It is ali too easy to endow this tertium 
quid, which we have called a psychic «ether, with all those quali- 
ties which will account for observed data. What we need is a pro- 
gram of research to secure that a minimum is postulated and a 
maximum correlated” (p. 248). He then makes a very interesting 
suggestion. “I think it is also clear that we shall not get very far 
until a number of well educated, scientifically trained people develop 
their own clairvoyant faculty” (p. 248. See also pp. 264 and 281). 
This remark is well worth thinking over. A stone-deaf person 
might be able to make some progress in the investigation of musical 
phenomena. He could observe and record the movements of the 
players in an orchestra and the visible effects those movements had 
on their violins, etc. If he had suitable physical instruments, he 
could also study the visible and tangible effects produced by the 
sound waves. But he would do a great deai better if he could also 
hear. It could be argued that students of parapsychology at present 
are in pretty much the same position. 

The final chapter of Part II of the book is on the problem of 
survival (Chapter 13). It is an excellent survey of the evidence, 
and the discussion is cautious and fair-minded. But I do not pro- 
pose to comment on the chapter in detail because Dr. Johnson’s 
views here, unlike his views on the psychic «ther, do not differ 
very much from those which other investigators have expressed. 
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Like others, he emphasizes the ambivalent character of the evidence. 
On the one hand, the facts which we have learned about extra- 
sensory cognitive powers make the survival hypothesis more credible. 
On the other, the very same facts make it more difficult to prove 
the hypothesis. “Never has the survival by Mind of the death of 
the body seemed so probable, on the basis of evidence, yet never has 
conclusive experimental proof of survival been so difficult to secure. 
If we knew definitely what are the limits beyond which extrasensory 
faculty cannot operate, it would be possible to devise a conclusive 
experiment; but we do not know these limits” (p. 275). So the 
most we can do at present is to devise experiments, such as book 
tests and proxy sittings, which make the non-survivalist explanation 
of the facts appear too complicated and far-fetched to be easily 
credible. In addition, he thinks, we might do well to make much 
more use of the clairvoyant method of studying the phenomena of 
mediumship. Here Dr. Johnson quotes some of the findings of 
Phoebe Payne (Mrs. Bendit) : “If we are. to advance substantially in 
our knowledge of this field, it will have to be through the develop- 
ment of a sufficient number of first-class psychics whose observations 
can be used as checks one against the other” (p. 281). Compare 
the suggestion about the use of scientifically trained clairvoyants, 
already quoted. 

Dr. Johnson’s own conclusion about survival is much the same 
as the one reached by Mrs. Sidgwick at the end of her life. The 
evidence, he thinks, does not amount to proof; but he is satisfied 
that it is sufficient to justify a high degree of reasonable belief. 

H. H. Price 


Tests For EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION: An Introductory Guide. 
By D. J. West. London: Society for Psychical Research, 1953. 
27 pp. 1s 6d. 


A newcomer to parapsychology is often hindered in his desire 
to do research by the difficulties of terminology, the complexities of 
the experimental procedures and methods of statistical assessment in 
use, and by his ignorance of where to look for further information 
on any topic. 

Dr. West’s book is designed to meet these needs as concisely as 
possible. He describes briefly the meaning of clairvoyance, telepathy, 
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precognition, ESP, and PK and gives a short glossary of other 
terms. Experiments using ESP cards, free material, clock cards, 
and dice are described, and if followed carefully should enable even 
a novice to carry out useful and valid experiments while still ac- 
quiring the background reading necessary to understand why such 
experimental procedures and precautions are adopted. Appropriate 
statistical methods to evaluate the results of such experiments are 
given, together with notes on the conditions favoring success in such 
experiments. The attention of the reader is also drawn to the 
occurrence of possible secondary effects in the results. Finally, 
references are given at the end of each section so that further in- 
formation can be found on any topic that has proved of interest to 
the reader. 


Dr. West’s booklet will be of most value as a first help for those 


wishing to convert a lay interest in experimental parapsychology 
into a more systematic technical knowledge of the field. 
M. C. Marsu 





GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
appearing in this JourNnaL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 

A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests) 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 


Humphrey (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 


laid aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol! selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 


CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 
hand. 


CHANCE Expectation = MEAN CHANCE ExpectaTION: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CHANCE AVERAGE: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quant’ties each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. Also a sun. of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory pevception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR 1s obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR or THE DirFreRENCE: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 

DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

CLosep Deck: An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 


a Deck: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 


from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 


Backwarp DispLacEMENT: ESP responses to targets preceding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended). Displacement to the targets 
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one, two, three, etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—1), 
(—2), (—3), ete. 
Forwarp DiIsPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), etc. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 

EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibilty of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 
ESP Carps: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
three parallel wavy lines (called “waves’’), square, plus. 
ESP Symesors: See plate opposite page 1, this Journat, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 
EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with methods 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 

GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 


MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 

P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY : A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
fects which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recognized 
law. 

PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 

PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 

PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION) : The distribution of hits n the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as fend 
in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 

RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards 0 symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of huts made in one run. 

Tota Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AveraGe Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION) : Usually the theoretical root mean square of 

the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/npq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and g the probability 
of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or tHe Dirrerence: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to % \/1/R: + 1/R# where o is the SD of a single 
run and R: and Re are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this JourNAL is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 

Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 


Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


[RIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests, 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 








What the religions have offered us is, let us repeat, only 
articles of faith. But verifiable facts are what it would be much 
better to have, and scientific investigation may be capable of giving 
them to us. Not, however, the investigations carried on by physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, biology, or any of the other sciences that take 
the material world as their subject of study; but instead scientific 
investigation of the various kinds of paranormal facts studied by 
parapsychology, by some psychiatrists, and by the societies devoted 
to what has come to be known as psychical research. For these 


facts strongly suggest that the universe, and the human personality, 


each have a dimension additional to the material one so -capably 


and successfully explored by the natural sciences. 

If this is truly the case, then scientific exploration of these non- 
material dimensions is probably the most vital task before man to- 
day ; for the material sciences, which have brought to him a degree of 
material well-being impossible before, have also put into his hands 
the power to destroy all civilization, or perhaps even all life on earth 
And, because his religious beliefs apparently are not potent enough 
to restrain him from folly, he seems now fairly on the way 
to do just that. But sure facts, instead of mere beliefs, concerning 
the questions mentioned above, might have the psychological lever- 


aye needed to save man from himself. 


. J. Ducasse, 4 Philosophical 


Scrutiny of Religion* 


* Ronald Press Company, publishers 





